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ACROSS THE WORLD. 


Awncnorep off Margate—our first night at sea. The 
town-lights gem the blackness astern with a cluster 
of dim, fallen stars, and make us long for the warm, 
welcome, and warm hearth of home. Now in a mono- 
tonous patter, anon, in a stinging, slanting shower, 
the rain rattles on the tarpaulin over the main hatch- 
way. A few water-proofed intermediates, shunning 
the discomfort of the ’tween-decks, where chaos still 
is regnant, slouch, smoking, along the sodden deck— 
looming through the murk, in their strange swathings, 
like ghosts of polar bears. Somebody is singing a 
drearily comic song in the saloon, the swaying lamps 
of which send a broad patch of bilious-looking yellow 
across the damp ropes hanging and coiled about the 
mainmast. A dead sheep, dangling from the gallows, 
puts on a suicidal aspect when the sickly lustre shim- 
mers over it. The watch are clustered about the 
galley, the fire of which the sleepy, sulky cook is just 
about to quench. The moan of the foul wind is fast 
rising into a roar, broken every now and then with a 
wicked wolf-like howl, as though the hungry gale 
grew impatient for its prey. Most of us, in mind or 
body, are sea-sick already. 

Morning. With limbs cramped by our coffin-like 
bunks, wherein all night long we have pitched up and 
down, rocked out of slumber; with heads sore with 
blows against the side, and aching through sleepless- 
ness and steaming stench, we hurry upon deck, to let 
the wild rain beat refreshingly upon our brows, and 
stretch our legs as far as the rolling ship will suffer 
us. No messes have been formed. Each man gets 
his own tea from the galley, and perched, with the 
most woe-begone of looks, on box or barrel, sops his 
biscuit, and thinks dolefully of the cozy breakfast 
that only yesterday—what a time ago it seems!—he 
took on shore. The poor women do not so much as 
pretend to eat. Nausea and nostalgia combined have 
converted even the neatest, handiest, prettiest, kindest 
of them into selfish, tallow-faced, helpless sluts. When 
a moment’s respite permits them to raise their heads 
for a moment from their basins, they bitterly reproach 
their husbands for having lured them on board-ship; 
pray, with a plaintive absurdity, to be put that instant 
ashore; and snub, with all the energy their debility 
allows, the pale, scared children that wail around 
their crumpled skirts. Ccolebs, seeing Benedick 
made nurse to the luckless brats—with one to dress, 
another to dandle, and all to watch—repeats his vow 
that he will die a bachelor. Marricd men have the 
advantage over us on shore, perhaps; but any one 
who has noted the mute despair that clothes their 


countenances when they are clumsily tending their 
wives and families at sea, knows well that then they 
envy, with a fiendish jealousy, our ‘single blessed- 
ness.’ 

Now the rain comes down less massively. The sky 
is no longer a full sponge, but a smudged slate. 
Fiercer than ever, however, the wind roars landwards 
—‘a mighty rushing wind’—with a multitudinous 
sound of wings, as though the angels that kept not 
their first estate were hurrying to their doom. Our 
top-gallant-masts are struck, and we are just about 
to let go another anchor; for every time the good 
ship rises from the leaden, white-maned billows that 
welter towards the town, as if they meant to bury it 
in their gloomy maws, the jerking cable sends a 
shiver through her from stem to stern. Suddenly, 
the strong chain snaps like a silken thread—sixty 
fathoms are gone; the remnant, with a dull, dolorous 
thud, heard even through the roaring of the gale, 
beats idly against the bows. The ship broaches to; 
the women, with mad screams, and the men, with 
ashy faces, watch her, a mere log left to the mercy 
of the cruel waves, fast drifting on to a lee-shore. 
Half a score of the luggers that have been skimming 
through the scud like Mother Carey’s chickens, 
manned by brave fellows on the look-out for such a 
mishap, are instantly down upon us with their help. 
Fortunately, we do not require it. Skipper, mates, 
and crew leap like maniac monkeys to the forecastle 
—round goes the windlass; the second cable is paid 
out, and we bring up—a good deal nearer Margate 
than we were a few minutes before, but still all safe 
and sound. 

One of the luggers comes alongside, carrying away 
our starboard whisker with her mainmast. One of 
the strange, stiff bundles of sou’-wester and tarred 
oilskin that constitute her crew, manages to scramble 
on board—a huge, jolly fellow, with a damp-dimmed 
shiny face like moist mahogany, whom we instantly 
christen Mr Peggotty. He has lost his voice; and it 
is hard to keep from laughing at the small whisper 
that comes from that mighty frame—like a mouse 
creeping out of a mountain, when he inquires whether 
he shall bring us off another anchor and cable. The 
captain goes ashore with him to make the purchase. 
The weather has moderated, when the boat returns 
with its bulky freight, the coils and protruding flukes 
of which make it look like a fanged Typhon. We 
ship and fish the anchor without trouble; and next 
morning weigh its fellow, and stand blithely south- 
wards, cheered by the pure air and mellow sunlight 
of a bracing October day. Sad signs of yester- 
day’s gale, however, do we see as we sweep along; 
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fragments of spars; boats bottom upwards ; a man’s 
mangled arm still holding a handful of sea-weed in a 
death-grasp, two brigs, a schooner, and a bark high and 
dry upon the beach—their shattered, water-whitened 
sides looking like ribs of carcasses that wolves have 
picked. We run so near the land, that we can plainly 
make out the dark pointers, with their noses down 
and tails up, in the yellow stubble; the foxhounds 
sweeping down the side of a green hill, followed by 
their red-coated cavalry; the ploughman turning up 
his furrow with flashing share, attended by grave, 
sleek, clerical-looking rooks in quest of the cool, pink, 
radish-like earthworms, which, also, we almost fancy 
that we can see. The country gleams fresh after the 
late rain. The villages smile so peacefully that it is 
hard to realise that their houses rocked yesterday 
beneath the storm, that the flying spray sprinkled 
their Michaelmas daisies with salt dew, and the shrieks 
of drowning men came through their shuddering lat- 
tices. Everything is so full of quiet beauty, that, 
*cabined, cribbed, confined’ as we are, we envy the 
free-roaming sportsmen and rustics, and long for a 
run on shore. 

As we go, we heave the lead; a very green youth 
amongst us imagines that the man in the main-chains 
is angling for the missing anchor, and when he begins 
to haul in the line, exclaims exultingly: ‘Charley ’s 
S it, Charley’s got it!’ The wind falls foul again. 

eary board after board we make, but all to no avail. 
Beaconed Dungeness stretclies out, like a giant’s arm 
with a baton, to bar our progross. With some 
hundreds of other ships—most of them with battered 
bulwarks or truncated spars, shewing traces of the 
recent gale—we are compelled to bring up in the 
Downs. It is a calm, clear night. A long line of 
lights shews where Deal stretches along the shore. 
The waves splash drowsily, as if tired out with havoc ; 
the wind moans sadly, as if penitent for the evil it 
has done. With their voices is blent the wild wail of 
the bugles, floating over the starlit waters from 
Walmer. The morrow is Sunday. Every ship's flag 
flies half-mast high. On the staff above the gray old 
tower, England’s standard droops in heavy folds. 
Through a glass we can make out the dark-coated 
riflemen, with arms reversed, keeping sombre sentry 
over the corpse of England’s greatest captain. In 
that stern old castle rest the ashes of Arthur Wellesley, 
awaiting their burial amid the manly sobs and proud 
tears of the nation that he saved. One exception only 
is there to the reverence which the fleet, anchored 
before his coffin, pay to his remains; the French 
tricolor is chivalrously lowered, but the stars and 
stripes, with vulgar insolence, are run up to the peak. 
Off again at last. Dover’s windows flash in the 
sunlight like laughing eyes as we run by. Dungeness 
in vain ds out its rod; ship after ship, like 
rebellious boys mocking a paralysed schoolmaster, 
trips saucily past the impotently extended arm. On 
the morning of our second Saturday at sea, we are 
hugging the Devonian shore—its hills, like wakening 
beauties, smiling good-morrow to us, as they lay aside 
their gauzy coverlets of gold-embroidered lavender. 
At noon we cast anchor in Plymouth Sound. 

Here we have to wait three days for cargo, mails, 
and Channel-dreading passengers. An eager rush is 
made for the shore and the post-office. Our letters 
read, we ramble through the quaint old town, quite 
pr of the nautical roll that our nine days’ voyage 

given us. It excites the satire of the small boys, 
who pursue us with derisive inquiries of, ‘How many 
days out from Blackwall?’ &c. Two of us, however, 
are fortunate enough to be taken for real sailors. 
Entering a church on Sunday, in our rough sea-going 
toggery, we are left, of course, as St James does not 


her pew, with a tearful hearty ‘Come in here, my 
dear boys; my poor Tom was a sailor!’ We grate- 
fully take the seats that the kind old soul proffers 
us, but feel, with much compunction, that we have 
obtained them under false pretences. 

During our three days’ stay, we exhaust the lions of 
Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse; and to make 
amends for our late ‘hard tack’ and ‘salt horse ’— 
salt, with a slight flavour of beef, is the best descrip- 
tion of the marine pitce de résistance—we gorge 
ourselves with ‘soft tommy’ and roast goose. On 
Monday afternoon, we weigh again, and are standing 
out to sea, when a boat, fiercely pulled,overhauls us. A 
bailiff clambers up the side, and after briefest explan- 
ation, carries off one of our number, who has remained 
perdu in his cabin during the whole time that we 
have lain in port. His poor wife and children are 
left pennyless, to get on as well as they can by 
themselves in Australia. A little further on a boat 
shoves off from a smack that is lying to, and brings 
us, to make up for our late loss, a gentleman who 
has equal reason to dread bailiffs, but who has been 
more fortunate in shunning them. England skimmed 
off a deal of its social scum in 1851 and 1852—shot a 
vast quantity of its rubbish at the antipodes during 
the continuance of the gold-fever. With a few 
exceptions—to parody Coleridge— 

We were a blackguard crew ! 


The ‘rough,’ the cyprian, the roué, and the ‘slippery 
fish’ elements greatly predominated. Pugilistic cos- 
termongers, brandy-loving penny-a-liners, actresses 
of doubtful reputation; rouged ladies, about whose 
character there could be no doubt at all, young fellows 
reeking from London cider-cellars and continental 
casinos, military adventurers, with morals in an 
inverse proportion to their moustaches, fraudulent 
insolvents, Irish rebels, and London pickpockets, are 
only a few of the uncomplimentary categories under 
which I could class the reputable lot with whom I 
sailed to Melbourne. Scamps and demireps though 
we be, however, we bid farewell to our natal shores 
with most decorous sentiment. Inspired with patriot- 
ism by British beer, we muster on the poop, and sing 
Isle of Beauty in grand chorus, as momentarily the 
blue hills fade, and Eddystone’s star glances with a 
keener brilliance through the gloaming. 

*In the Bay of Biscay, O!’ The sea, but in no 
proverbial sense, makes mountains of molehills. 
There is no sweep in the waves; they plump up 
perpendicularly—irregular cones—black boils slough- 
ing in scummy foam. Over them the ship jolts like 
a cart in a ploughed field. The most intensely 
nautical of us now give in; a perpetual volley of 
sea-sickness runs rattling round the ’tween-decks. 
The saloon cook enjoys a sinecure. Those of us who 
do not keep our berths, hang over the bulwarks, with 
dizzy brain and lack-lustre eyes, longing to drown 
our troubles in the seething main, and wondering if, 
under such circumstances, suicide be sin. 

But the horrid bay, with its lumpish waves and 
leaden sky, is crossed at last; beneath a sapphire 
heaven, we get into the long swing of the Atlantic 
billows. Sickness is over and past, and the time for 
the singing of songs is come. Seasoned for the 
voyage, we attack with appetite the ‘lobscouse,’ that 
a day or two before would have given us, in the 
expressive Scotch phrase, ‘a scunner,’ light our pipes 
once more, play chess and cards, and make the calm 
evenings merry with tripping dance and trolling glee. 
We fancy that we are o/d bears now, but soon find 
that we have plenty of troubles yet to come. 

Black, filmy, ragged clouds, like torn cobwebs, 
suddenly fringe the horizon; swiftly they mount 
and meet, shrouding the whole vault in gloom. The 


direct, standing, and looking very foolish, in the aisle. 
But presently an old lady in mourning totters out of 


far-off sea is crisped by the coming gale; the mate 
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expression than he owns, I never saw. Original sin 
must stain fish as well as men. Inborn rascality 
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as hardly time to cry: ‘ Stand by the royal halliards!’ 
before the storm is on us. The royals fly in rags 


from the bolt-ropes ; hailstones, big as plums, smash 
every pane in the cabin sky-lights; the lightning 
writes its awful zigzags on the darkened heavens; 
the thunder rumbles and re-rumbles round; the main- 
yard snaps in the slings like a brittle twig; tacks 
and sheets fly hither and thither, doubling like lithe 
whip-lashes, as the bellying and collapsing sail, with a 
noise loud almost as the thunder, flaps in the furious 
blast. Children are caught up by frantic mothers, 
and pitched down the hatchway, as fear-maddened 
folks throw their china out of window at a fire. 
Male passengers are knocked down like ninepins, as, 
in response to the skipper’s ‘ All hands on deck!’ the 
watch below comes tumbling from the forecastle. 
The ship reels to and fro like a drunken man— 
nothing can beat the scriptural simile—and shudders 
every second minute as if she had been stung. We 
breathe again when they get the canvas off her; but 
all night long she creaks like a crushed basket, and 
plays a charivari peal upon our pots and pannikins 
that murders sleep. 

We speak the first sail we have sighted—a little 
schooner that has lost her longitude. We chalk the 
information she requires on a black-board, and hang 
it over the side, and ask her to report us at home 
‘ All well.’ The women follow her wistfully with 
their eyes as she dwindles in the northern distance; 
so do the men who are unmanly enough to remember 
they have mothers. 

The next day, we pass Madeira. A cloud of silver 
tissue veils the island; a glorious rainbow spans the 
cloud ; a bride at the altar smiling through her tears 
is what the sight suggests. Beyond the island, a 
golden haze broods on a golden sea; the craft that 
dot it have an unreal, ethereal look ; they shimmer 
like phantom barks seen in a poet’s dream. 

On the following Sunday, in the evening, we have 
service for the first time. The reading-desk is a 
harness-cask, but the union-jack laid over it conceals 
its common-place vocation. The ship’s bell tolls us 
to our seats—boxes and barrels—on the maindeck. 
A few irreverent sinners prefer the ‘ gallery,’ as they 
call the poop, whereon they sit kicking their heels 
and smoking their pipes like heathens. But even 
these look serious when, in the hush of the ‘ purple 
twilight,’ pierced here and there by a silvery star, the 
beautiful words of the Book of Common Prayer are 
read, and the psalm floats out upon the slowly surging 
and unfoaming waves. - 

Within the tropics. The decks sweat tar; the skin 
peels off our noses, decorating their ends with fantas- 
tically curled shavings. Shirt, trousers, and straw- 
hat are now the wonted wear. Everybody gets rid 
of his whiskers, and cuts everybody else’s hair. It 
is prime fun to watch the operation. The barbee, 
seated on the bulwarks, grins savagely at each dig 
with the scissors that the rolling ship compels the 
barber to inflict, but consoles himself with the 
thought that it will be Ais turn next to torture. 
Effervescing beverages fizz all day long. Picnic 
parties are made up for the maintop, where pale ale, 
pipes, and lazy chat, beguile the sultry hours. 
Beneath the awnings, lounge gamblers and novel- 
readers, almost too listless to play or turn their pages. 
You marvel that the sail-maker, perched amongst 
his heat-reflecting canvas on the long-boat, is not 
scorched to death. Hundreds of flying-fish flash 
silvery from the dazzling water, and then drop into 
its cool depths again, sending up jets of rainbow- 
tinted spray. A few fall on the deck: we eat them, 
and find them—despite the poetical look of their 
glassy wings, azure back, and silvery belly—exceed- 
ingly like prosaic herring. A young shark takes 
our bait. Maugre his tender years, a more fiendish 


gleams from the devilish eyes, and curves cruelly in 
the horse-shoe mouth of the finned baby. Him, too, 
when fried, we eat, and consider him like fried sole. 
‘Porpoises, porpoises!’ shouts a man on the fore- 
castle. ‘ Porpoises, porpoises!’ echoes and re-echoes 
every one along the deck. We run forward, and see 
the brown-black shoal shooting athwart the bow, now 
cutting the water like ploughshares, their dorsal fins 
just above the foam, and now playing leap-frog, like 
boys let out of school for an unexpected holiday. 
One of the crew is an old whaler’sman. He takes 
the grains, and plants himself upon the martingale 
stay. Whizz goes the lance with unerring aim, but 
the shaft snaps short: the wounded fish departs 
with the iron in his side, marking his track with 
blood. His comrades give their tails a ‘Don’t-you- 
wish-you-may-catch-me?’ twirl, and dive down to 
Thetis with the story. We manage, however, to 
grain plenty of bonito—a beautiful fish, glistening 
like polished silver—a delicious one, too, for it eats 
like carp. Mackerel is the flavour that the ‘Com- 
mittee of Taste,’ as Professor Owen would say, assigns 
to a dolphin that we catch and cook. Its colours, 
when expiring, greatly disappoint us: a partially 
cured black eye would be almost as appropriate a 
simile as ‘parting day,’ so far as delicacy of hue 
is concerned, for the ‘dying dolphin.’ When our 
day departs, when the brief twilight changes almost 
instantly into mellow darkness, lit by the blue 
trembling splendour of tropical stars, the best of 
the twenty-four hours begins. On the poop there 
is a concert; on the maindeck, a mad masked-ball; 
a judge and jury club, surrounded by grinning tars, 
holds its sittings on the forecastle; lovers, affec- 
tionate, but hardly as innocent as doves, bill and 
coo in every corner; sea-struck youngsters gaze out 
upon the darkling waters, firmly believing that yon 
far-off light they see, just on the line of the horizon, 
belongs to a pirate that is fast bearing down upon 
us. Valorous are the resolves of these sucking 
sailors. ‘ We must all lie down behind the bulwarks, 
you know,’ says little Dick to little Tom, ‘then jump 
up, give three British cheers, and board him!’ The 
boatswain, a weather-beaten man-of-war’s man, feeds 
their appetite for adventure with wild yarns of sea- 
life. I only remember two of his tales. ‘I was 
a-sailing with “Mad Charlie” [Napier] once,’ he 
says. ‘He had the Thomas frigate then. Well, we 
was a-practisin’ at the guns, and a man got blown 
away whilst he was a-rammin’ home the charge, ’cos 
his mate forgot to put his finger on the vent-hole. 
“You son of a sea-cook!” cries Old Charlie, “ you’ve 
sent a man to the devil! Put him in irons!” And 
then at night, to cheer us like, he gives us double 
grog, and makes us go a-whoopin’ round the ship 
like so many savenges. He was a rum un, was Old 
Charlie!’ 

Another time, the boatswain tells us, he was 
returning from Newfoundland. In the midst of a 
dense fog, he fancied that he smelt ice. Allat once 
the mist lifted, and right ahead he saw two icebergs 
—one black as night, and the other clad by a few 
stray sunbeams in a robe of rainbows—rapidly near- 
ing each other. The ship had just time to shoot 
between them, when, in the boatswain’s phrase, they 
came together ‘like no end of broken bottles,’ strew- 
ing the sea with their glittering fragments. If the 
old Greeks had ever ventured into the Atlantic, I 
should think that such a story had originated the 
myth of the Symplegades. p 

To sleep in a berth now is simply impossible; you 
might as well try to sleep in a brick-kiln. On long- 
boat, spars, and poop, on main-deck, and on fore- 
castle, we lay our mattresses, grateful rather than 
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otherwise when a passing squall gives us a slight 
shower-bath. One ought to have sweet dreams, con- 
sidering the lovely sights on which the eye closes: 
a pearly sky sprinkled with fleecy clouds, like hand- 
fuls of fresh-washed wool; the broad moon, seemingly 
twice as high as in more temperate climes, silvering 
the swelling sails, and paving the gently heaving 
waves with trembling gold; proud Orion standing out 
clear in the clear heaven; all the stars floating like 
gold-fish, not driven in like brass coffin-nails, accord- 
ing to their English look. 

Delicious is the bath in the big tub or lowered 
studding-sail in the morning! You feel your nerves 
being braced like screwed fiddle-strings, and put on 
your shirt at peace with all the world. 

Long calms, and close, cloudy weather, only com- 

nsated for by some drearily magnificent sunsets. 
The heavens one dull leaden hue, save for a chaotic 
strip of lurid, hopeless light. Again, the west is 
heaped with clouds—the dark, like smoke, the yellow 
ones, like flame. London, magnified a thousandfold, 
seen burning from Bankside, will give a notion of 
their dismal grandeur. 

Disgusted with the little progress that we make, 
we all grow quarrelsome. One of the gallant soldiers 
in the saloon threatens to pull the chaplain’s nose— 
the chaplain being a poor meek Methodist missionary, 
not able to say ‘Boh!’ in a colloquy. In the 
*tween-decks, the women ‘fuff’ at each other like 
cats; the men keep up a long low growl like sullen 
mastiffs. On the forecastle, there is a regular row 
between the carpenter and the mate; whilst they 
are fighting, a chum of the carpenter’s, who has a 
grudge against the mate, strikes the latter from 
behind. ‘There is almost an open mutiny now. In 
vain does the captain talk of putting the man in irons; 
the rest of the crew declare that, in that case, they 
will knock off, and leave the passengers to work the 
vessel. All this time, the heavens have been gather- 
ing blackness, the thunder is rolling, and the light- 
ning flashing round the vessel. A tropical storm 
bursts on us in its fury. The rain comes down in 
bucketfuls. This brings the men to their senses, 
and they fice to shorten sail. ‘ Luff, luff!’ shrieks 
the skipper, pumping his arm like one possessed. The 
ship trembles in the wind as if she were frightened. 

It is suddenly so dark that you can hardly see the 
men lying out upon the yards. Like a shattered sun, 
a mass of lightning swoops from the zenith into the 
seething sea—for the reverberated crash that follows, 
I can find no simile. 

The 5th of November, and still north of the line! 
Mercury at 100 degrees in the shade on Guy Fawkes’s 
Day! Copper-coloured clouds of miasmal mist from 
the African coast—dropping ever and anon lukewarm 
unwholesome tears—wreathe us around; a murky 
sky canopies us; the leaden sea heaves sluggish as 
the Styx. Despite our doleful surroundings, however, 
we manage to get up a little fun. A live Guy is 
carried round the ship, with braying horn, ‘Remem- 
ber, remember,’ and Protestant and patriotic cheers. 
In the Bfternoon, a shark, fifteen feet long, preceded 
by four pilot-fish, swims up to a butter-tub that we 
have thrown overboard: not being able to make a 
meal of that, he next rubs his ugly snout against a 
bait of pork upon a shark-hook; but all four of his 
attendants anxiously nudge him in the side, to inti- 
mate that their lord is in danger, whereupon his 
Longness gives a sidelong, cunning glance at us with 
his cruel eyes, as though he said: * You can’t do me— 
but won’t I serve you out for trying, if I catch any of 
you?’ and goes off about his business. 

Light bells is just about to strike, when a pistol 
fires, and ‘Ship ahoy!’ is heard beneath the bows. 
The mate runs forward—holds a brief parley with the 
hailer—orders the mainyard to be backed, and Nep- 


tune comes on board. The skipper having been sum- 
moned to receive the customary herring, and give the 
usual information, the shaggy bearded divinity inti- 
mates his intention of returning on the morrow, to 
celebrate his equatorial rites, at 2 p.m. He is sorry, 
he adds with politeness, that he cannot name 
an earlier hour, but this emigration worries the 
life out of him—there are such lots of vessels to 
visit. I may mention, as a curious philological fact, 
that Neptune talks with a strong Irish accent. 

He comes back, according to his promise, with 
Amphitrite, Triton, doctor, barber, clerk. Tar and 
something else unmentionable form the lather for 
crew and obstreperous passengers ; flour and treacle 
for willing victims amongst the latter. Those who 
propitiate the deity with libations of rum, are merely 
sprinkled with salt water, and sworn in as special 
constables, to aid in carrying out his decrees. As 
usual, there are three razors, of various degrees of 
serratedness. Of course, as has been the custom from 
time immemorial, the brush—about the size of a 
small hearth-broom—is dabbed into the mouth of any 
unfortunate razee who is simple enough to open it 
to answer a question. Of course, also, all the poor 
wretches are ducked and well drenched subsequently 
with showers from pail-and-fire-hose-holders posted 
in tops and rigging. A battle-royal with buckets, in 
which all participate, concludes the ceremony. 

At nightfall, Neptune’s flaming car is lowered to 
the waves. Its red, smoky glare contrasts strangely 
with the silvery moonlight, as it rushes past the side. 
They shake the ship up into the wind for a minute, 
to let it pass. For half an hour we watch it rising 
and falling, falling and rising, now blossoming out 
in crimson like a monster peony, now nothing but 
a flame-streaked wreath of smoke. It dwindles, 
dwindles into a bright-yellow speck, and disappears 
about five miles off like a setting star. 

We have sighted and spoken so many ships that we 
are almost too lazy to get out the signal-box or hail. 
Yankees we have long given up having anything to 
say to, knowing well that they will not return our 
courtesy. One that lay by us for three days in 
a calm, notwithstanding all our efforts to open a 
communication with her, preserved a rigid, super- 
cilious silence. Americans are jealous of England's 
supremacy at sea, and strive to hide their envy by 
affecting to look down on English ships and sailors. 

We see the Southern Cross for the first time, and 
are rather disappointed by it, thinking that it ought 
rather to be called the Southern Kite. Those beautiful 
patches of star-dust—the Magellan Clouds—quite 
come up to our expectations ; but, on the whole, the 
southern heavens, save in their liquid clearness, do 
not seem so glorious to us as they have been repre- 
sented. The stars straggle more than in the north, 
and some part of the sky is so thinly ‘inlaid with 
patines of fine gold,’ as to have the dreary look of 
tenements to let. 

Whales flounder round us in their unwieldy gambols, 
and send up their silvery jets; kingly albatrosses 
float on their broad pinions after us for miles, and 
when the sea is calm, and the ship, with reef-points 
pattering on her sails like rain, rolls like a log upon 
the lazy swell, the trustful birds fold in their double- 
jointed wings, and swim up to the side for the 
crumbled biscuit that we fling them, as fearless as 
the water-fowl in St James’s Park. Regardless of 
the Ancient Mariner’s fate, we cruelly bait hooks 
with bits of red cloth—an irresistible lure to an 
albatross as well as a young lady—and drag the poor 
deluded wretches floundering on board. Their webbed 
feet supply us with tobacco-pouches, their flesh—that 
we may say that we have eaten everything we caught 
at sea—we jug, and try hard, but don’t succeed in 


the attempt, to think it like jugged hare. 
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The graceful Cape pigeon—driven snow striped 
with jet—begins to flit about us. Every now and 
then, tangles of sea-weed float past. We are nearing 
Table Bay, where we mean to anchor for water. I 
am awaked at dawn by a rush upon deck. ‘Breakers 
ahead!’ rings in shrill terror down the hatchway. 
Every berth in the ’tween-decks instantly vomits its 
pale tenants, who surge pell-mell up the ladder. Sure 
enough, our bowsprit is running right on to a white 
wall of foam. The officer of the watch was drunk, 
the men, even to the helmsman, were fast asleep. 
Had it not been for the chance vigilance of a passenger, 
we should have gone plump upon Dassen Island. 
When we wear, you might almost pitch a biscuit 
from the stern into the seething snow. 

A short time afterwards, beneath a scorching 
African sun, we are gliding past Robben Islands mad 
with pleasure at the thought that in half-an-hour’s 
time we shall be on shore. Like the skeleton at an 
Egyptian banquet, a bark with only her tops above 
the sparkling water, damps our glee. She tried 
to enter the bay last night, we find, was dashed on 
Robben Island; and of all she carried, but one man and 
the captain, with a dead child in his arms, were washed 
alive to land. 

Sandy hills upon the left; in the far distance, the 
mountains of the interior, tumbled in a glorious chaos 
of pink, purple, lavender, and gold; on the right, the 
couchant Lion, and Table Mountain, with its snowy 
table-cloth just peeping over its brim, and tiny, white 
Cape Town at its foot—built seemingly of cards. 
Ships of every build and flag, draped in a dazzling, 
Turner-justifying haze, throng the bay—towering 
amongst them, the tall spars of a Dutch man-of-war, 
that frowns at the fort as Bertram on Ellangowan’s 
height must have frowned on Glossin. Wherries, 
newspaper-boats, and fantastically painted fruit- 
boats, pulled by darkies, with oars lashed to single 
tholes, hover round us like midges, as we let go our 
anchor. But it is not until the health-officer has 
been on board that we are allowed to hold any com- 
munication with the shore. The wherries that we 
charter reach the jetties long before his galley. Oh, 
how delightful, after our cramped walks from stern 
to stem, it is to feel that we may ramble miles 
now, if we please. How odd it seems to have firm 
walking-ground beneath our feet! And how strange 
appears everything around us: the quaint, gabled 
or flat-roofed houses, with Dutch announcements— 
looking very much like misspelt English—in their 
windows, and rows of green trees pleasantly checker- 
ing their white walls; geraniums and rhododendrons 
growing wild; the market heaped with fruit at 
Christmas-time; fresh figs and apricots, plentiful as 
home potatoes; tobacco at a shilling a pound; wine, 
ninepence a bottle; porter, a shilling a pint; teams 
of eighteen oxen, driven by Fingoes—aided by little 
Hottentots, who guide the leaders by thongs fastened 
to the horns—dragging wagons, cumbrous as those 
that carried Jacob and his goods down into Egypt; 
eight mules, with cream-white harness, drawing one 
covered van; pompous old Dutch burgomasters, before 
whose dread approach the little naked niggers, 
crouching on the pavements, uncurl and scamper off 
like sow-bugs; darkie maids and matrons, with 
brilliant bandanas on their heads, rolling the whites 
of their eyes, baring their glistening teeth, grinning 
and chattering like monkeys; male darkies, busy 
doing nothing, punctuating their jabber with a per- 
petual ‘Yah, yah;’ Caffres just caught, fine, noble- 
looking fellows, seven feet high, marching off to 
prison under the escort of British-redcoats of five 
feet eight; grave coolies in baggy breeches and bee- 
hive hats; men, women, and children, indeed, of 
every clime, for Cape Town is a ‘house of call’ for all 
nations. 


Picnics at Constantia, and excursions to the top of 
Table Mountain, cricket-matches, ‘ darkie hops,’ and 
supper-parties, are the order of the day and night. 
There are two thousand Australian emigrants on 
shore, and confident that we have only to put out 
our hands to get money when we reach our destina- 
tion, we sensibly get rid of nearly every farthing that 
we have. A nice sum must have been spent during 
the stay of our little fleet. The Cape Towners might 
well say that surely we must be returning from, not 
going to, the diggings! 

After leaving Table Bay, we—my original ‘ we ’— 
get sadly tired of one another and the voyage. It has 
no longer any novelty to amuse us with, and we know 
all one another’s stories. We care not for cards, 
scout chess, disdain to dance or sing; eat, drink, and 
smoke in sulky solitude—in one word, make ourselves 
as selfishly disagreeable as we can. 

During our last week at sea, however, our interest 
in one another revives: we wake from our apathy, 
and discuss our ‘prospects.’ I am amused to find 
that almost every one with whom I talk has views as 
vague as mine: he is quite undecided as to whether 
he shall turn parson, or become, without a metaphor, 
a shepherd ; go to the bar, or wait behind one; edit a 
paper, or hawk it about the streets; manage a firm, 
or drive a dray-horse, or go to the diggings. Like 
all ‘new chums,’ we are a comical set of combined 
Micawbers and Mark Tapleys—sanguine in our expec- 
tations that something excellent will ‘turn up;’ and 
if it doesn’t, determined to be ‘ jolly under creditable 
circumstances.’ 

The day before we sighted Cape Otway, we buried 
the young Scotchman who had come half round the 
globe in fruitless flight from death. Almost hourly, 
ever since we left Cape Town, he had grown weaker 
and more wan; but his hope held out bravely. He 
was sure to recover, he said, if he could but once 
breathe Australia’s balmy air. Consumption plays 
with its victims like a cat: just when he thought 
was going to escape, it struck him down for ever. 

I was with him the night he died; it was, I think, 
the saddest vigil that I ever kept. The water 
‘poppled’ mournfully against the side; the last 
revellers had turned in, and, in the gloomy hush of 
the ’tween-decks, every creak of the ship’s timbers 
sounded like a groan. <A slowly swaying lamp cast a 
dim light on the clammy brow of the sick man, as, 
soothed by no kinder care than my rough tendance, 
he lay moaning in his narrow bunk, in the close 
‘hospital berth.’ Poor fellow! his thoughts flew 
homewards in his sleep; a smile flickered over his 
face, and I heard him murmur ‘Mother!’ It was 
heart-sickening to see how the smile faded when he 
woke—to mark the startled, disappointed look he 
gave when his eyes fell on me—and to hear him gasp 
—oh, how drearily—‘ Eh, mon, I thocht I was in 
Scotland!’ Five minutes afterwards his eyes closed 
again, in the sleep that knows no waking. 

On the evening of the next day, the corpse was 
taken from the long-boat, where, silent and solemn 
amid the blithe bustle that always precedes ‘ making 
land,’ it had lain since morning, covered up with flags. 
A rusty cable-link was fastened to the feet, and with 
the union-jack for pall, the body was carried to the 
starboard gangway. On one side of the sloping board 
on which it lay, stood the mate, with a look of un- 
wonted seriousness upon his ruffian face; on the other, 
the carpenter, who was about to launch into the sea 
the three hundred and sixtieth corpse that he had seen 
thus buried! Crew and passengers gathered round 
with uncovered heads. The sun was low, and tipped 
the waves with crests of fire. A few snowy sea-birds 
—dazzlingly white when they flashed athwart the 
crimson sunshine—wheeled round and round, uttering 
their low hoarse wail. That cry, the monotonous 
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dash of water at the bows, and swirl along the sides, 
as the ship cantered easily over the billows, and the 
voice of the chaplain reading the burial-service, were 
the only sounds which broke the hush that reigned 
from stem to stern. 

‘Luff!’ cried the captain. The helmsman shook 
the ship up into the wind. Amid a loud flapping of 
canvas, the solemn farewell was read—‘ We commit 
his body to the deep.’ There was a sullen plunge, 
and then the sails filled again; and in an hour's 
time the moonbeams were playing miles away above 
the ‘ wild, wandering grave,’ where love can never sit 
and weep. Loneliest of burials is a burial at sea! The 
pathos of it invests the most common-place person 
with poetry. He has become one of the myriad 
secrets of the mysterious main. He is gone, in a far 
more emphatic sense than those who lie within the 
church’s shade. Every Sunday we read their 
epitaphs, and seem still in a vague way to be near 
them. But not a trace of him is left. Somewhere 
in the weltering ocean that wraps the world, he 
slumbers all alone. The vastness of his tomb 
oppresses the imagination ; its vagueness chills the 
heart. We have no definite spot to wreathe our 
memories around, and to decorate with pious flowers. 

Next morning, we are up betimes. The ship and 
boats have been painted; the masts have been 
scraped ; the cables have been heaved and hooked up 
from the hold, and lie, sprawling and rusty, along the 
deck. The sea-weary women lean longing over the 
bulwarks; the men cluster like bees in the tops and 
on the shrouds. But the gong sounds for breakfast 
before land is seen. We have hardly time to help 
ourselves to ‘ twice-laid,’ however, before ‘ Land, ho!’ 
shouts the look-out on the main-top-gallant yard. 
*Land, ho!’ a moment afterwards echoes his mate 
upon the foremast. ‘Land, ho-o-o-o!’ runs growling 
round the ship from the gruff throats of the watch. 
Plates and pannikins are pitched away, and we 
explode rather than run on deck, to catch the first 
glimpse of our Canaan. 

Far away on the larboard bow, a patch of faintest 
blue floats on the deep-blue waters; it is hard at 
first to keep the cloud from melting into the sky; 
but gradually the outlines become firmer—the head- 
land assumes the look of something embossed, not 
lightly painted on the heaven; and soon we are 
running along a coast that we can plainly make out 
to be wooded. As the sun goes down, we take our 
pilot and enter Port Phillip Heads. On the following 
morning, we bring up finally in Hobson’s Bay. 

A damp mist dims every sight and dulls e 
sound; the white light-house at Williamstown 
gleams spectral through the fog; the hundreds of 
big, black, deserted craft around loom like ships 
that have drifted with the dead to shores where all 
is 

ushed Hobson’s Bay seems a strange portal to 
the maniac bustle of Melbourne. “4 


A ROMANCE THROUGH A BEDROOM 
WINDOW. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER 1.—THE WINDOW. 

In the window itself there was nothing remarkable; 
it was an ordinary French window—difficult to open, 
difficult to shut, and secured by a complicated iron 
fastening—such as may be seen on the fourth floor of 
any hotel in France. So, when the host of the Hotel 
du Grand Cerf directed my attention thereto, it was 
not so much the window as the view to be seen from 

it that he wished me to take notice of. 
*There, monsieur! There is what makes this 


apartment so cheap! Not such another view as this | 


in all the city!’ and throwing open the window, 
M. Bouvin pointed to the Grande Place below, with 
the air of a man who feels confident that his last argu- 
ment is irresistible. ‘See, monsieur, what life, what 
movement! ‘Truly, one can never be dull with such 
a scene to look upon. Yes, without doubt, monsieur 
is right. ‘The chamber is high, and one mounts 
ninety-five steps in ascending; but then the view— 
ah! that repays all. For me, I should never tire of 
beholding the beautiful tower of St Basile yonder, 
or watching my neighbours go in and out of Madame 
Risdeveau’s restaurant. There it is, monsieur—“ La 
Toison dor,” opposite, with the gilt letters on a white 
ground.’ 

But I was not in a mood to enter into these 
ecstasies; I was hot and cross, worn out with travel- 
ling, and suffering from a neglected sprain. So I 
quickly came to terms with M. Bouvin, cut short 
the enumeration of the beauties, advantages, and 
comforts I had secured to myself, and despatched 
him in quest of a doctor to examine the injured limb. 

The result of the examination was not of a nature 
to allay my irritation of mind. The doctor informed 
me that I must keep my room for some days, and not 
stir beyond its precincts until I had his permission; 
otherwise, a severe lameness might follow. To my 
intense disgust, I was obliged to concur in the 
reasonableness of his advice, and give my word that I 
would not attempt to leave my room until his veto 
was withdrawn. 

When the door had closed on M. Sangsue, and I 
was left alone to reflect on my position, I began 
to inspect the apartment with much interest. Walls, a 
faded blue; floor, red, and of well-waxed tiles ; furni- 
ture, white ; small bed in alcove; large easy-chair by 
side of bed; Napoleon in council-chamber, attended 
by kings, over the fireplace; Napoleon in tent, 
studying map of Europe, opposite; time-piece, point- 
ing half-past seven, on mantel-piece; time-piece, 
indicating midnight, on the drawers; three feet of 
carpet near the bed; three feet of carpet near the 
window; a jar of dried rose-leaves, and a draught- 
board. 

It was not alively prospect for a solitary tourist, who 


very | did not know a soul in all L——, and who might be 


dying of ennui ere one of its fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants would offer to relieve his solitude. I had cal- 
culated on doing this charming old city in a couple of 
days; but here I was, cooped up in a preposterous 
apartment, neither sitting-room nor bedroom, on a 
fourth floor, with no more chance of using my legs 
than of flying, and unable to make any acquaintance 
with this picturesque town, except through a bed- 
room window. Ah, M. Bouvin, my host, did well to 
draw my attention to this same window. What a 
view! I sat gazing out on roofs, spires, towers, and 
a stretch of hills beyond, gleaming in the sunlight, 
till I forgot my weariness and imprisonment. I fell 
asleep and dreamed of the window; I awoke and 
found it more attractive than ever. 

The summer twilight was deepening into night, and 
lights were glistening here and there about the 
square. Up to my window rose a cheerful hum. All 
the world of L—— seemed to have turned out of 
doors. Middle-aged matrons, responsible-looking 
fathers, smart nurses, gay children, the ferocious 
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gendarme, the amiable grisette, the priest and the 
soldier—all were there to enjoy the cool air, listen to 
the band playing under the cropped lime-trees, and 
taste the charms of society. 

What an animated picture they made up, stamped 
with the true French air of life and gaiety. I 
watched the shifting groups, the twinkling lights, 
the gradual blending of all colours into one neutral 
tint, until the moon peered above the roof of St 
Basile, and the little fountain in the Place grew 
silvery in its ray. Then, the band having taken its 
departure, I closed my window, and the play was 
at an end. 

Next morning, I learned from the waiter that it 
had been the féte of St Léger the previous evening. 
* But we have the band every night,’ added Pierre; 
‘and if monsieur has the misfortune to be lame, he 
will find it a distraction to have this little gaiety in 
an evening. I assented thereto, and felt that my 
fate might have been worse. 

The first day, then, of my confinement, time did not 
hang heavily on my hands. Whenever the French 
newspaper brought on an attack of fidgets, there was 
my window to turn to. But towards the end of the 
third day, I began to grow weary of my observations, 
and found myself becoming acquainted with all the 
shiftings and changes of this panoramic view of L—— 
and its inhabitants. I knew that at six in the morn- 
ing all the old women of the quarter would go 
clumping along to the fountain in wooden clogs, in 
search of their daily supply of water and gossip; at 
seven, the bells of St Basile would ring for matins; 
and at eight, a blaring of trumpets would wake me 
from a doze, as the cavalry regiment from the 
caserne rode through the square. Then, I could cal- 
culate to a nicety the hour at which the three priests 
—one long and two short ones—would issue from a 
door in the wall of the neighbouring college, and dis- 
appear, with a train of young students in their rear, 
under the shadow of the porch of St Basile; while as 
for the exits and entrances of the nurses and children, 
the time for the appearance of the beau-monde, 
together with the band, the polichinel, and the even- 
ing-bell—I knew as well when to expect them all, 


as if the good city of L—— had been some monstrous | &c 


mechanical toy that was wound up overnight, and 
went like clock-work for the whole day long. 

Seeing this, I found my third day of imprisonment 
dragging slowly to anend. Watching the light fade 
off the pinnacles of St Basile opposite, and feeling 
gloomily certain that I could predict in advance every 
occurrence of the next hour, my eye suddenly caught 
the flutter of something white up at one of the nar- 
row windows in the tower. I thought I could make 
out the outline of a woman’s figure in the shadowy 
nook, but it was growing dusk. The figure, what- 
ever it might be, disappeared, and a few minutes 
after, I beheld a girl of graceful form issue from the 
church porch, and descend the great flight of steps 
into the square. She hastened quickly along the 
pavement, stopped before a large dull-looking house 
—the shabbiest, perhaps, in the whole Place—and, 
entering the arched doorway, was lost to my sight. 
The next minute, an old man of stooping figure, 

ing a violin case under his arm, followed on her 
steps; then a light shone out from a window on an 
upper floor. 

Every night I had remarked a light in that same 
window, long after all the other houses were closed 
and darkened. Hitherto, I had taken no particular 
notice of the fact, supposing it to be the chamber of 
some student or sick person; but now I began to 
speculate on the matter with lively interest. The 
light continued to burn long after all others were 
extinguished; nay, it was still there when, in the 
middle of the night, I rose from a sleepless bed; and 


lay, growing pale and sickly before 
the dawn. 

The next day, I observed the old house in the 
corner of the square with close attention. It differed 
from its neighbours chiefly in that the lower floors 
were all shut up, and only the upper rooms inhabited. 
It had a dull, secretive sort of look, that gave an edge 
to my curiosity. Who was that young girl I had 
seen last night gazing at the sunset from the window 
in the tower? Was she the daughter of the old man 
who entered the house after her? Why did that 
light burn there at those unholy hours? Were alchemy 
practised in these days, I should have set it all down 
to that mysterious science, and concluded that the 
old gentleman I had seen was endangering the lives 
of his neighbours, and doing injury to his own health, 
by sitting up over his crucibles and furnace when he 
ought to have been in bed. But as the middle ages 
were at an end, I was obliged to seek some other 
explanation. Perhaps it was the home of a sempstress, 
and, to earn bread for her father and herself, that 
beautiful girl—I knew she was beautiful, from her 
very air and movements—sat there, night after night, 
‘sewing a shirt and making a shroud.’ But no; her 
appearance was not that of a sempstress, and L—— 
was not London. 

At seven o’clock in the evening, I saw the door of 
the gloomy house over the way open in a cautious, 
quiet way, and beheld the old man beckon a hackney- 
carriage from the stand near. He darted back again 
into the house, and returned with a violin-case, which 
he deposited in the carriage; then he reappeared with 
the young lady, and they drove quietly away. About 
midnight, they returned home; and again, as during 
their absence, I saw the light gleaming from the 
upper window. 

The next morning, my eye caught the following 
paragraph in the Courrier de L——: ‘Orrera.—The 
night of the 80th July just past will be ever memor- 
able in the lyric annals of L——. Never since Madame 
Pasta charmed our good citizens in 18—, has so great 
a treat been offered them as was afforded last night 
by the young débutante who appeared in Lucie de 
Lammermoor. Her exquisite voice, a pure soprano,’ 


Was it possible that this was my incognita ?—Yes; I 
did not doubt it for an instant. ‘There, in that gloomy 
old house on the other side of the square, dwelt the 
young girl who had roused all this enthusiasm in the 
critic. And now, perhaps, the mystery of the light 
was explained. The hours when all the city was 
quiet and at rest, had been devoted by the young 
artiste to preparation for her début. It was evident 
that her success was the topic of the day in L——. 
Pierre, the waiter, and M. Sangsue, were both full of 
it. ‘The most extraordinary thing about it,’ said the 
latter, ‘is, that no one has ever heard of this wonderful 
singer till last night. She has dropped down amongst 
us from the clouds. There run a thousand reports: 
she is Italian, she is German, she is English. No 
matter, she is a true genius, whatever she be; and 
monsieur must make haste to get well to go and 
hear her.’ 

But my doctor shook his head on my proposing 
that I should do so that very night, and, I believe, 
left orders with Pierre to use force, if necessary, to 
prevent me leaving my chamber. When evening 
came again, and the setting sun flamed meteor-like 
in the windows of distant houses, and all the gilded 
vanes shone out like stars above the churches, I saw 
the figure of the young girl once more up at the 
window in the tower. Still as the statues in the 
niches near did she stand, with hideous faces leering 
at her from spout and gargoyle, and the flush of 
sunset on her white robe. Her hands were clasped 
together, and her gaze, stretching above the roofs, 
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was fixed on the horizon. Was this the spot in 
which she offered up her evening-prayers? or did she 
only seek a purer air, a deeper quiet than could be 
found below? Perhaps in that boundless view and 
glorious sunlight her soul drank deep draughts, that 
sustained her through the heat and burden of the 
day. That solitary tower might be to her a Pisgah, 
from which she caught the glimpses of some far-off 


Canaan. 

The night had flung its shadow over the tower, 
when I saw her slowly descend the great flight of 
steps that lead into the Place, pass quickly into the 
street, and so glide quietly away to her home. 

From that day, the identity of the new singer with 
my recluse was established in my mind beyond doubt. 
Every night that it was announced that Mademoiselle 
Darron would appear at the opera, the hackney-coach 
stood at the door of the gloomy house over the 
way ; while, on other evenings, the visits to St Basile 
were paid as before. How long I continued to 
observe all this, I do not recollect. I know that my 
imprisonment was prolonged far beyond the period 
my doctor had first assigned, and that the injured 
limb still tied me to my chair. Meanwhile, the light 
burned nightly in the garret-window opposite; the 
dull house preserved its air of secrecy; and rumours 
of Mademoiselle Darron’s talent and beauty were 
continually finding their way to my solitary chamber. 
Thus stood matters when an incident occurred which 
gave a new and startling interest to the proceedings 
of my neighbours. 

One moonlight evening, exhausted by the heat and 
glare of a long summer's day, I had fallen asleep in my 
chair by the window. When I awoke, the clocks from 
the various steeples were just striking twelve. One 
after another, they clanged out into the night, some 
with brazen, some with silvery voices, and then, as 
the sound-waves died off on the purple air, the silence 
grew stiller than before. Gazing out dreamily into 
the moonlit Place, I was suddenly startled by a sight 
that roused me to wide wakefulness. There was 
something creeping along the roof of the gloomy house 
on the opposite side of the square—something that 


crouched and crawled along stealthily in the moon- | L 


light. Now, it was hidden in the shadow of the high 
chimneys; now, it was gliding along the very parapet. 
Suddenly this shapeless mass arose, and revealed 
the figure of a woman. There, on a mere ledge of 
stone, she stood looking down fearlessly into the 
square. The figure tossed its arms wildly above its 
head, as if in glee; and then, through the still night- 
air, came a loud discordant laugh. My breath came 
quick as I gazed at the apparition. A few moments 
dragged on, and then I beheld another figure glide 
along to the woman’s side, lay a firm grasp on her 
robe, and bear her away through a window in the 
roof. They disappeared. The moon shone peace- 
fully as before. All was still, save the splash of the 
fountain under the lime-trees; and a few minutes 
after, I half doubted whether I had not been dreaming. 

Indeed, so improbable did all this seem to me next 
morning, that I attributed it to the disordered fancy 
of one suddenly roused from sleep, and, as such, 
determined to forget all about it. It could not have 
been many days after, when my doctor gave me 
permission to leave my room. 

The first use I made of my freedom was to hasten 
to the booking-office of the opera in the Rue Hérold, 
and secure a stall for the evening. The salle was 
crowded when I took my seat at night; but amongst 
all the excited spectators, not one perhaps awaited the 
rising of the curtain with such anxiety as myself. 
As I confidently expected, Mademoiselle Darron and 
my mysterious neighbour were one and the same 
person. I recognised her instantly. When the burst 
of applause that greeted her appearance had subsided, 


she commenced her first air. From that moment, 
I was all ear. Never did soul speak to soul as through 
those tones. It was the voice of a thrush, guided by 
human sense and feeling—clear and liquid as the 
outpouring of a bird. I listened with a delight and 
agitation I could not control. In the grand scene at 
the close, all the powers of the actress were developed. 
She rose with the part, until a picture of heart-broken 
woe, that had all the terrible truth of reality, was 
presented. Even now, I cannot think of it without 
emotion. I left the theatre in a glow of enthusiasm. 

Too excited to retire for the night, I walked up 
and down under the lime-trees, recalling the powerful 
scene I had witnessed. Every time I heard the sound 
of wheels on the rough pavement of the Place, I 
expected to see Mademoiselle Darron and her father 
(from his tender solicitude, I knew the old man could 
be no other) return to their home. 

At last they came. I crossed the square, and was 
near enough to their door when they alighted to see a 
tall, masculine-looking woman, with gold ear-rings, 
and a high-crowned cap, holding a light in the 
entrance. I could hear Mademoiselle Darron’s voice 
as she addressed. her : 

‘ Well, Marthe, we are home again, and so tired!’ 

The light shone full on her face; it was pale and 
jaded, but beautiful as ever. They passed in quickly ; 
the door was hastily closed, and I heard bolt and bar 
drawn within. The last echoes of their footsteps died 
away in the house; but I stood there still in the 
shadow of the doorway, haunted by the vision that 
had suddenly risen before me of that strange figure I 
had seen wandering on the roof. 

Was Mademoiselle Darron a somnambulist ? 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MIDNIGHT INTERVIEW. 


My long confinement had rendered the four walls 
of my chamber on the fourth floor of the Hétel du 
Grand Cerf so irksome to me, that I spent the whole 
of the following day in the open air. Even when 
evening had given place to night, and the world of 
—— had forsaken the promenade on the Grande 
Place, I still remained out under the stars, loath to 
exchange the freshness of the night-breeze for the 
stifling atmosphere of my room under the roof. 

I was watching the gradual disappearance of all 
the lights from the upper windows—all save one, 
which kept its nightly vigil as of old—when the 
sound of a door opening attracted my attention. It 
was M. Darron coming out of his house, with his 
cane in his hand and a cloak over his shoulder, as 
though prepared for a midnight walk. He crossed 
into the middle of the square, and began pacing up 
and down wnder the trees with slow and stooping 
gait. He had gone backwards and forwards many 
times, when he approached the fountain where the 
grim water-god in the centre sat pouring a noisy 
stream from his urn. The old man stood and gazed 
into the dark pool before him, with his elbow resting 
on the ledge of the basin. Suddenly, I saw him bend 
down his head, and heard him weeping. There was 
something very sad in the sight of this old man’s 
grief. I should have withdrawn, had it been a 
stranger thus revealing some secret sorrow; but my 
long watchings and silent interest in M. Darron and 
his daughter seemed to have established a sort of 
tie between us, and given me the privilege of a friend. 
It was therefore without hesitation or reflection that 
I gave way to the impulse upon me. 

‘Monsieur Darron,’ I exclaimed, going quietly up 
to him, and placing my hand on his arm, ‘ your grief 
pains me. Tell me, can I help you? I am not so 
great a stranger as you suppose.’ 

‘Who are you? do you mean? How comes 
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it you know my name? Monsieur, this intrusion is 
an offence 

His eyes grew fiery in the dark; his voice shook 
with anger. 

The presumption of my conduct had, in a moment, 
become clear to me. I attempted no common-place 
apology, but told him of my long confinement to my 
room, of the observations that had grown out of it, 
and the process by which I had come to a knowledge 
of his name. When he heard this, he grew calmer. 
‘The eccentricities of a sick man must be pardoned,’ 


for killing time, and therefore monsieur had taken a 
fancy for studying the habits of a neighbour so 
insignificant as himself.’ 

* Not only from the idle curiosity of a sick man,’ I 
replied, ‘had I watched my neighbours. I might’ 


‘What! had I other motives—secret ones? Speak 
out! What did I know?’ 

M. Darron clutched my arm fiercely ; but I replied 
that I knew nothing but what was the result of con- 
jecture; and that as for my motives, they were to 
be found in the interest—a most friendly one, I would 
presume to say—that I felt in himself and his 
daughter. As I spoke, M. Darron looked fixedly at 
me. After a minute, I could see his face relax in the 
uncertain light. 

‘Then I am to believe, monsieur, that you possess 
a nature so benevolent as to induce you to seek my 
acquaintance because you have seen me in distress to- 
night? Well, a man who offers his sympathy as you 
have done, should not be judged harshly. I am no 
close discriminator of character I fear’—he heaved a 
sigh—‘ and it would be a poor triumph to deceive me. 
You are a stranger too, if I mistake not?’ And the 
old man, in whom there seemed a strange blending of 
shrewdness and simplicity, seemed desirous to put 
aside the distrust with which he had at first viewed 
me. We moved away to a bench near, and sat 
down. 

‘You have seen my daughter, then! You know 
her! Is it not truly a marvellous genius?’ The 
mention of her name had roused his enthusiasm in a 
moment. ‘Ah! she deserves the homage of the 
world. My Josephine! She is more to me than you 
can conceive. Monsieur, the world knows her not. 
It sees in her only the first artiste of the opera; but 
J—I know her as the angel of my home, the 
devoted daughter of the poor old violinist, whose seat 
in the orchestra is only allowed him because he is 
her father. Ah, monsieur, she is God’s best gift to 
me, and yet—yet He sometimes afflicts us most 
through those we love best.’ 

He ceased, and sat tapping his snuff-box lid, sighing 
deeply from time to time. Once or twice, in the 
desultory conversation that ensued, he appeared on 
the point of communicating something to me, but a 
nervous restraint seemed upon him, and he would 
stop speaking quite suddenly. After a short time, he 
rose, bowed a hasty good-night, and moved off in the 
direction of his own house. 

I was about to return home likewise, when I 
noticed something lying on the bench by my side; 
it was M. Darron’s snuff-box. I took it up, and ran 
after him across the square; but his door had closed 
upon him ere I reached the house. I knocked; the 
door was immediately opened again, and M. Darron 
stood in the entrance, looking angry and surprised at 
seeing me there. I explained matters, and handed 
‘him the box. He thanked me politely, wished me 
good-night, and shut the door again. I heard him 
draw bolt and chain, listened to his retiring footsteps, 
and then moved slowly away. I had got a few paces 
from the door, when there came a loud, jarring fit of 
laughter from within the house. It was the wildest, 


he supposed. ‘An invalid was glad of any resource | W 


most unearthly sound I ever heard. The laugh was 
repeated, and then a window above was hastily closed. 
I shivered, as though a sudden ice-blast had passed 
through the summer night. 


THE ANATOMY OF TIME. 
PART It. 


Iw our former chapter, we considered the two natural 
divisions of time—namely, the day and the year. 
e now come to consider the others, from the month 
to the second. 

These we have called arbitrary, but by that term 
we meant to indicate only that they are not exact 
measures of any physical phenomena. We did not 
mean to say, and, indeed, it would be absurd to 
suppose, that they were originally fixed upon alto- 
gether without reasons. Reasons of some sort there 
must have been for the determination of them. 
We shall see, as we go on, if we can discover these 
reasons. 

First, then, of the month. Why should the year 
be divided into twelve months, rather than into any 
other number of months? Some imagine that 
they were so divided from a mystic importance 
attached to the number twelve. It is true that in 
Holy Writ twelve appears to be one of the signifi- 
cant numbers: thus, there were twelve tribes under 
the Jewish dispensation; under the Christian, there 
were twelve apostles: we find in the Apocalypse that 
the number of them that were sealed was twelve times 
twelve thousand. Nor is it impossible that among 
the Chaldeans, Arabians, and Egyptians, some 
tradition may have been preserved, however much 
its true import may have been forgotten, in which the 
number twelve was consecrated. It may have been 
preserved among the priesthood at least, and the 
priests it was who were the first regulators of time- 
measures. Certainly, throughout profane history, 
down to the present day, it is a number which, curi- 
ously enough, meets us at every step. It is, however, 
much more likely that there is mere coincidence here; 
that the synodical revolutions of the moon round the 
earth, there being twelve of them in a year, gave rise 
to the duodecimal division of it; that it was this 
division, supposed erroneously to be a natural one, 
which made the number to be considered sacred; and 
not the sacredness of the number which led to the 
division being adopted. There was some error 
in supposing that twelve lunations make up a 
year, for they fall short of it by eleven days; 
but we must remember that the true period of 
the earth’s revolution round the sun, or of the 
sun’s apparent motion round the earth, was a 
thing not known, popularly at least, in ancient 
times ; and that the tendency of those times would be 
to accommodate their measure of the year to the 
number of the lunations, and make the close of it 
exactly correspond with the close of the twelfth. We 
may remark that the idea has been preserved in our 
very word month; a month being a moon. 

We have just said that the number twelve, the 
mystic value of which, among the heathen, we would 
thus account for, meets us at every step; and we shall 
point out some instances in which it does, although 
we may thus seem to be led away for a moment from 
our proper subject. For, rather strange it is to see 
how much we are affected by the moon, not only on 
a great scale, and as regards the tides, for instance, 
but in the smallest matters and the common things 
of life. The school-boy, to whom ‘multiplication is 
vexation,’ little dreams that if his table extends to 
twelve times twelve, and does not stop at ten times ten, 
he has to thank the wandering orb of night for it. 
The eleventh and twelfth jurymen, as they take their 
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places in the box, with the dreary chance before them 
of being locked up till next day, in a dismal lodging, 
and without any board at all, never think that it is 
Diana, and not Themis, that they ought to blame. 
Change for a shilling ?—twelve pence. In troy-weight, 
how many ounces to the pound ?—twelve: and in the 
same measure, the grains making a pennyweight are 
twenty-four, which is twice twelve. There are twelve 
inches in a foot. We have a simple round term, 
a noun, to express twelve, which is more than we 
have for ten—we say a dozen. And so on with other 
measures, and in many other matters, both native 
and foreign, ancient and modern; constantly we find 
twelve and its multiples turning up, and all, we say, 
owing to the moon. 

But, coming back to the month, let us shortly con- 
sider, as we did with regard to the days of the week, 
the origin of the different names by which the months 
are designated. They are all derived from the Latin. 
Beginning with March—because by doing so we find 
a key to several of the others—we recognise in it the 
month of Mars. Now, in the barbarous times repre- 
sented by the mythic Romulus, the year seems to 
have been divided into ten months only, the first of 
which was named after Mars, the reputed father of 
the Romans. Counting from this month, we have 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth months, in our 
September, October, November, and December, respec- 
tively. And in the earlier Latin, the fifth and the 
sixth months were called Quintilis and Sextilis— 
their more recent names being given to them out of 
sycophancy to Julius and Augustus Cesar. Then, 
again, when Numa, the regulator, the law-giver, the 
civiliser, shortened each of the old ten months, and 
added two new ones, so as to divide the year into 
twelve, the name of Janus, the double-faced god of 
the Italians, was given to the first; and appropriately 
enough, as, from his configuration, he might be sup- 
posed the fittest personage to look forward on the 
coming year, while at the same time, and without 
turning his head, he could look back on the bygone. 
We may observe, also, that Janus was represented 
with a key in his hand, and twelve altars under his feet. 

February is derived from an old Latin word indi- 
cating that in it was held the great festival of 
purification and expiation. April comes from aperio, 
to open, because in the month of April the earth 
begins to open for vegetation; such, at least, is the 
etymology commonly given. Only May and June 
thus remain to be accounted for, the root of neither 
of which is very clear. The latter perhaps owes its 
name to Juno: Ovid expressly says it does; indeed, 
he makes the goddess say so herself. But in another 
place he derives the word from junioribus, as he does 
May from majoribus—etymologies which are neither 
philological nor poetical, but simply absurd. May, 
most probably, took its name from Maia, who was 
the mother of Mercury, though comparatively an 
obscure goddess in her own right; the reason 
possibly being that she was sacrificed to, on the 
first of the month. 

In treating of the names assigned to the months, 
we are reminded of the silly attempt made by the 
French, at the time of their first revolution, to intro- 
duce a new calendar on what they considered philo- 
sophical principles. About as short-lived as their 
republic was the innovation; but the period was a 
most important one, and as the nomenclature of the 
time is constantly met with in the history of it, a 
few words on the subject may be acceptable. Here, 
therefore, is the foolish system of those revolutionists ; 
essentially foolish, because it was an attempt to alter 
what was established, and found to work well, by the 
common consent of the civilised world. They took 
the 22d September 1792 as the commencement of 
their era, that being the date their republic was 


formally established; hence such dates as the year 
IIL, IV., and the rest: they are still to be met with 
frequently on the copper coins current in France. 
The year was divided into 12 months of 30 days each, 
with five intercalary days. The week was altogether 
abolished; and the month was divided into three 
décades instead. The names of the months in their 
order, and the approximate English meaning of them, 
were as follow: it will be observed that the termina- 
tions varied in triplets, according to the seasons: 

Autumn.—Vendémiaire, vintage-month; Brumaire, 
fog-month; Frimaire, frost-month. Winter.—Nivése, 
snow-month; Pluvidse, rain-month; Ventdse, wind- 
month. Spring.—Germinal, seed-month; Floréal, 
flower-month; Prairial, meadow-month. Summer.— 
Messidor, harvest-month; Thermidor, heat-month ; 
Fructidor, fruit-month. 

The days of the décades were called Primidi, 
Duodi, Tridi, Quartidi, and so on; and the intercal- 
ary days, which received the elegant name of Sans- 
culottides, were consecrated to the festivals of Genius, 
of Labour, of Actions, of Recompenses, and of Opi- 
nions. Finally, the days, instead of being dedicated 
to saints, were dedicated—if in this case we may use 
the term—to useful vegetables and domestic animals; 
as the turnip, the pig, and so forth. 

We now come to the week. This division of time 
was unknown to the Greeks; by the Romans it 
was first observed—nationally, thai is to say, for the 
Christians of the empire had of course observed it for 
nearly four centuries then—not before the reign of 
Theodosius I. The orientals, however, had recog- 
nised the week from time immemorial, attended 
by the idea of a seventh day to be held as holy; 
it was a religious tradition that seemed to have 
come from the very cradle of the human race, 
Some have thought, that as the month was most 
probably taken as a measure of time because of 
the moon’s revolutions, so her phases might have 
given rise to the division of the month into four. 
On the other hand, it may be said, these phases 
were as patent to one part of the world as to 
another. It is, however, certain that in all eastern 
countries a sacred or mystic character has always 
attached to the number seven; and that even 
in the west, though not employed till a late period 
as a measure of time, it was all along regarded as 
bearing something of the kind; and this feeling, it 
may be remarked, was doubtless strengthened by 
some accidents which we may point out. It is one of 
the tendencies of the human mind—a fallacious tend- 
ency, indeed, for the most part, and, as being such, 
ranked among the Baconian ‘Idols of the Tribe’—to 
assume that a certain degree of parallelism and uni- 
formity runs throughout all nature, and the import- 
ance attributed to the number in question was thus 
singularly fortified by certain coincidences, imaginary 
and real. So, for instance, the colours of the rainbow 
were believed, though erroneously, to be seven in 
number. The intervals of the minor diatonic scale 
in music are seven; and corresponding to these, and 
* still quiring in celestial harmony,’ so as to make 
* the music of the spheres,’ there were, it was thought, 
just seven planets; and this fancy it was, we may 
now remark, which was the direct origin of the Latin 
names assigned in the time of Theodosius to the days 
of the week, and enumerated in our former chapter; 
the Sun and the Moon, Mercury and Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, being supposed by the astro- 
nomy of that time, and indeed of much later times, to 
revolve round the earth asa centre. We need not say 
that we have changed all that; and that the music of 
the spheres must really be a much more complicated 
affair than ancient philosophers imagined, seeing that 
there are now some sixty performers in the ethereal 
orchestra. 
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With 


to the remaining divisions of time— 
that is to say, the hour, the minute, and the second— 
we have but few remarks to make. The hours are 
twenty-four in number; twelve having been assigned 
to the day, and twelve to the night; which rude 
arrangement affords another example of the pre- 
ference shewn for that number. Once more that 
preference is exemplified in our division of the hour 
into sixty minutes, and of the minute into sixty 
seconds. This is a comparatively modern arrange- 
ment; but it proceeded from the old division of the 
circle into 360 degrees; that, again, depended upon 
the number 60; and 60 seems to have been made 
a chosen number from its being the lowest common 
multiple of 12 and 30—the number of months in the 
year, and the number of days in the month. We 
shall only add, with regard to these small divisions of 
time, that the French, although they have introduced 
—and with great advantage too—the decimal system 
into all their other measures, whether of money or of 
length, or of weight or of capacity, or of scientific 
values, have not ventured to interfere with the com- 
mon clock, which still ticks its defiance of innova- 
tion or reform, and strikes triumphantly at the 
sixtieth, not the hundredth minute; as clocks, we 
suppose, have done since clocks first were. 

This brings us to the end of our proper subject. 
There are, however, some signs and terms connected 
with the calendar, and usually to be met with in our 
almanacs, of which it may not be amiss that, in 
treating of time-measures, we should say a few words; 
especially as the import of them is not, we believe, 
very commonly understood, and to some they may 
even appear of a suspicious and cabalistic character. 
We refer to the Epact, the Lunar Cycle, the Solar 
Cycle, the Roman Indiction, the Golden Number, and 
the Dominical Letter. 

The Epact.—This somewhat mysterious-looking 
term is simply a derivative from a Greek word signi- 
fying to intercalate, and signifies nothing. more than 
the moon’s age at the end of the year. The only use 
> hag is to adjust the lunar to the solar year throughout 


Cycle of the Moon—a period of nineteen years, 
after which the new moons come back to the same 
days of the months, only about an hour and a half 
earlier in the day; so that in general, on whatever 
days the new moons fall in any year, they will fall on 
the same days nineteen years later. The number of 
the year in this cycle is called the 

Golden Number, as deserving to be written in 
letters of gold, because it determines on what day 
of the month Easter-day shall fall. Thus, the 
present year is the seventeenth year of the lunar 
cycle, and seventeen is consequently the golden 
number for it. 

Cycle of the Sun.—This, again, is a period of 
twenty-eight years, after the expiry of which the 
days of the month throughout the year return to the 
same days of the week. It is obvious that but for the 
intervention of leap-years, this cycle would consist of 
only seven years. 

Roman Indiction.—This was a period of fifteen 
years used by the ancient Romans, though for what 
exact purpose is not now known. It is still used, 
however, by the ecclesiastical authorities of Rome, 
who date their acts according to the year of it. 

Julian Period—the product of these three cycles 
multiplied by each other (19 x 28 x 15), and thus 
amounting to 7980. It had its imaginary beginning 
710 years before the creation, so that we are now 
only in the 6572d year of it. When, in the year 
3267 a.p., this period shall be completed, the three 
cycles will start together again. 

We shall now close with the Dominical Letter. 
The Ist of January of every year is denoted in 


the calendar by the letter A, the 2d by B, and so on, 
till the 7th is denoted by G; after which we go back 
to A for the 8th, and so on again through each week, 
till we come to the end of the year, when the 31st 
December will be denoted by A. Now, the letter 
which stands against all the Sundays of the year 
(Dies Dominici) is called the Dominical Letter for 
that year. Thus, as the present year began on a 
Saturday, that day was denoted by A, and the letter 
for the year is consequently B. There is an excep- 
tional arrangement in the case of leap-years; for in 
them the letter is changed at the end of February, 
moving a letter backwards, as from C to B, from B 
to A, or from A to G; so that every leap-year has 
two dominical letters; and these, next year, which 
will be a leap-year, will be A and G. There is a rule, 
rather a complex one, by which the dominical letter 
for any given year may be found; and another by 
which, the dominical letter being thus found for it, 
we can readily compute on what day of the week any 
day of any month in that year fell or will fall; but 
these we do not give, as our object at present has 
merely been to explain what the symbol means. 


THE CLIMBING CLUB. 


Ir it was reported to us that the Andaman islanders, 
who, we are informed upon good authority, reside 
in trees—the upper classes upon the less elevated 
boughs, and the lower, like the ‘ Baby Bunting’ of our 
own nurseries, ‘upon the tree-top’—had instituted a 
Society whose object was that of climbing, and whose 
merit was that of having climbed, we should at once 
acknowledge its fitness and applaud its founders; 
but when we hear that a Club of this character, with 
the simple substitution of mountains for trees, has 
a local habitation as well as a name among our- 
selves, in London, the news does take us a little 
by surprise. When we remember, however, that at 
each of the various schools where our youth was 
passed, there was always one boy at least, who 
preferred getting over the wall with the broken glass 
upon it, to going through the open gate, and to whom 
the water-spout on the house-side was a recreation- 
ground, our wonder diminishes, and we can conceive 
how this matter comes about. Out of one hundred 
and fifty of such boys, let us suppose one hundred 
fortunate enough, with undislocated necks and seath- 
less limbs, to arrive at manhood. Their delight in 
attaining elevated local positions is unquenched, but 
they have become conscious of its absurd peculiarity. 
To avoid the imputation of monomania, they form 
themselves into a Climbing Institution, and to pre- 
clude the idea of its being antagonistic to the Ramo- 
neur Association, they designate it the Alpine Club. 
Of course, the pursuit of science is the professed 
object of the society, just as the improvement of the 
breed of horses is of the Jockey Club; but our pri- 
vate impression is, that they do not care for science 
very much more than they did in their embryo state 
at Dr Swishsterns, when the only thing they never 
got to the top of was their mathematical class. 

In this most interesting volume* now before us— 
the first, we hope, of a series which shall describe 
the various hairbreadth escapes of the one hundred 
from avalanche and crevasse—not only the driest 
papers, which could not, perhaps, but be expected, but 
the baldest and worst written, are the scientific 
articles; not by any means that their authors are 
incompetent, for, indeed, they are men of especial 
eminence, but because, as it seems, they have no time 
to give to such a work, or feel themselves to be in 
somewhat too genial company for imparting abstruse 


* Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, a Series of Excursions by 
Members of the Alpine Club, Longmans. 
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without exception, very glorious fellows; in the | door, and in a crevasse, to make some interesting were | 
possession of far better spirits than the hero of Mr | observations. ‘I was over a great bergschrund, com- were | 
Longfellow’s Excelsior, without being at all less deter- | pletely roofed in with a thick coating of snow; towards mutt 
mined than he to reach the highest altitude attain- | the crown of the arch, the roof gave way with me, garni: 
able. If that gentleman did in reality carry a banner | and though the position is not quite a comfortable round 
instead of an alpenstock, and never cease reiterating | one, I had become so far used to it in the course of festiv: 
at the top of his voice the expression ascribed to him, | that day, that I paused for a second to glance down now a 
we do not at all wonder—when we read the following | into the vault over which I hung suspended. The of roc 
statements—that he made an unsuccessful ascent. chasm appeared to be about thirty feet wide, and ourse! 
*I found that I got on best,’ says Mr Anderson, in| went down to a depth that was veiled in the of sal 
his Trip up the Shreckhorn, ‘by placing my hand | darkness; on either side was a fringe of enormous of thi 
behind me, and crawling down on all fours with my | icicles, forty or fifty feet long, suspended from the charg 
back to the rock; and I used this mode of progres- | cornice of the roof: most striking of all was the once | 
sion whenever the rock was too steep to admit of | exquisite pale-blue light, that alone penetrated the its cr 
my walking upright.’ snowy roof, and increased the mysterious character smok 
‘Young Zybach,’ allows Mr Ball, the Chief Climber, | of the unearthly scene” one b 
or President of the Alpine Club, ‘shewed both skill} The Climbing Club generally, in fact, has not only throu 
and courage’ on a certain occasion. ‘ Failing every | no fear among these awful Alpine solitudes, but shews comm 
direct means for reaching the surface of the glacier | something like contempt for those who have. The from 
in safety, he had noticed a smooth piece of ice on | ‘ state of extreme excitement from anxiety and terror’ block 
which it was possible to alight by a jump from the | of an Englishman found alone upon the Col de St the 1 
rock; but this was cut off from the adjoining glacier | Theodule, makes them quite merry. He had only mentt 
by impracticable crevasses. His plan was to descend | lost his guide, it appears, who, being ‘a few paces in their 
one of these crevasses, and make his way under the | advance, had suddenly disappeared down a chasm ketry 
glacier until he should find some other crevasse | in the snow, which had given way under his feet.’ from 
through which it might be possible to ascend again | However, says the Chief Climber, in extenuation, the some 
to the light of day. The ice does not touch the rock | poor gentleman was ‘probably unused to glacier field 
at every point, but, on the contrary, leaves hollow | travelling.’ This want of charity for those who are distai 
spaces, through which it is often practicable for a | not infected with their own peculiar disease is indeed of th 
man to crawl..... It is worth remembering by | the only fault we have to find with our authors. One we w 
glacier travellers, that in a case of difficulty where | of these pleasant monomaniacs actually begins to saw I 
they can find no road over the glacier, they may | moralise upon four unfortunate old gentlemen whom takin 
discover, at a pinch, a practicable way under it.’ It | he finds playing at whist after dinner, in Switzerland, fragn 
is also worth remembering by any unfit person who | instead of doing as he does; ‘but every one to his boun: 
may at any time be tempted to become a glacier | taste,’ says he contemptuously (after calling them block 
traveller, that in his case the expression might mean | ‘bloated-looking’ and ‘dissipated’), and proceeds our f 
that his body, well preserved and visible (under | himself upon an expedition which hazards the lives of abilit 
favourable conditions of the weather) to the curious, | several fathers of families, who are induced by extra- out | 
from the other side of the ice, for ages, would progress | vagant bribes to accompany him as guides or porters. evide 
with the glacier at its ordinary rate of travelling, and | The Alpine Club is doubtless a very admirable one, comii 
probably reach the low country about the twenty- | but—the science being about equal in the two estab- It fe 
second century. lishments—the Zurich Whist Club may be an excel- from 
This peculiar method of becoming immortal, or | lent institution likewise. It is impossible that we wher 
rather imperishable, was once attempted, we read, by | should a// enjoy making glissades, or, in other words, begu 
no less a person than Professor Tyndal, during his | sliding down ice-walls at an angle of 60 degrees, with large 
scientific wanderings among the Séracs of the Glacier | space at the bottom of them. No practical result has of tv 
du Géant (who, it may be well to inform the unlearned, | ever been derived from that practice, as far as we our | 
are not a savage tribe). ‘We had walked for some | know, except in one solitary case, which we remember snow 
distance along the edge of a high ridge of ice, and | to have read of in a certain tract, where an Alpine that 
had to descend its left face in order to cross a cre- | traveller starts inadvertently upon a glissade, with won 
vasse. The ice was of that loose, granular character | latitudinarian opinions, and arrives at the end of it a mass 
which causes it to resemble an aggregate of little | high-church member of the English establishment. air a 
polyhedrons jointed together, more than a coherent| Even the Climbing Club themselves have designated bewi 
solid. I was not aware that the substance was so | an aréte as ‘an infinitely narrow ridge of rock, with face 
utterly disintegrated as it proved to be. I endea- | an everlasting vertical precipice on one side, and one je su 
voured to plant my foot securely on the edge of the | longer and steeper on the other;’ and surely, after mou 
crevasse, and to help me to do so, I Jaid hold of a| surmounting many of these, most people would like étaie 
projecting corner of the ice. It crumbled to pieces | something better to drink than what they can extract TQ 
in my hand. I tottered for a moment in the effort | from a quartz pebble—which, it seems, is a great in th 
to regain my balance; my footing gave way, and | luxury in the mouth of a wanderer among the High win¢ 
down I went into the chasm. A wild scream burst | Alps. The Halts, which, like the lying down while balls 
from my companion: “O, mon Dieu, il est perdu!” | our own side is ‘in’ at cricket, seem to us unques- it; : 
But I escaped unhurt. A ledge, about two feet wide, | tionably the best part of the amusement, are always to bi 
jutted from the side of the crevasse, and to this I | cut short, either by ‘the extreme cold,’ or because the the | 
clung, my fall not amounting to more than three or | day is ‘too far advanced’ to permit of their enjoying part 
four feet. A block of ice, which partially jammed | themselves; although it is the month of August, and step 
up the chasm, concealed me from my companion. I | these unfortunate persons have turned night into day, fifty 
called to him, and he responded by another excla- | and are always up and by three o’clock in the ; 
mation: “O, mon Dieu, comme j’ai peur!” He helped | the morning. of fr 
me up, and, looking anxiously in my face, demanded:| Here is an account of a nice little luncheon and its and 
“ N’avez vous pas peur?”’ What the professor | interruption, which took place in the Trift Pass, under we | 
replied to that inquiry is not set forth, but we have | the presidentship of Mr Hinchcliffe, who, to do him larg 
every reason to believe that it was: ‘Not a bit, my | justice, is, with the exception of Mr Hardy, the only tion 
good sir!’ one of our authors who seems to care about combining real 
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any real enjoyment with the climbing business. Upon 
a certain fine open plateau, ‘ the provision knapsacks 
were emptied and used as seats; bottles of red wine 
were stuck upright in the snow; a goodly leg of cold 
mutton, on its sheet of paper, formed the centre, 
garnished with hard eggs and bread and cheese, 
round which we ranged ourselves in a circle. High 
festival was held under the deep blue heavens, and 
now and then, as we looked up at the wondrous wall 
of rock which we had descended, we congratulated 
ourselves on the victory with a quiet nod indicative 
of satisfaction. We were just in the full enjoyment 
of this repast, when a booming sound, like the dis- 
charge of a gun far above our heads, made us all at 
once glance up to the top of the Trifthorn. Close to 
its craggy summit hung a cloud of dust, like dirty 
smoke; and in a few seconds, another and a larger 
one burst forth several hundred feet lower. A glance 
through the telescope shewed that a fall of rocks had 
commenced, and the fragments were leaping down 
from ledge to ledge in a series of cascades. Each 
block dashed off others at every point of contact, and 
the uproar became tremendous; thousands of frag- 
ments, making every variety of noise, according to 
their size, and producing the effect of a fire of mus- 
ketry and artillery combined, thundered downwards 
from so great a height that we waited anxiously for 
some considerable time to see them reach the snow- 
field below. As nearly as we could estimate the 
distance, we were five hundred yards from the base 
of the rocks, so we thought that, come what might, 
we were in a tolerably secure position. At last, we 
saw many of the blocks plunge into the snow, after 
taking their last fearful leap; presently, much larger 
fragments followed, taking proportionally larger 
bounds; the noise grew fiercer and fiercer, and huge 
blocks began to fall so near to us, that we jumped to 
our feet, preparing to dodge them to the best of our 
ability. “Look out!” cried some one; and we opened 
out right and left at the approach of a monster, 
evidently weighing many hundredweights, which was 
coming right at us, like a huge shell fired froma mortar. 
It fell with a heavy thud not more than twenty feet 
from us, scattering lumps of snow into the circle 
where we had just been dining; but scarcely had we 
begun to recover from our astonishment, when a still 
larger rock flew exactly over our heads to a distance 
of two hundred yards beyond us.... We resumed 
our seats on the knapsacks, now bespattered with 
snow, and lighted the pipe of tranquillity, all agreeing 
that we had never before seen such a sight, and 
wondering at the force which could project such 
masses for six or seven hundred yards through the 
air at a single bound. Even Cachat looked somewhat 
bewildered, and with a most comical expression of 
face exclaimed: “ Ah, si ma femme pouvait savoir ou 
je suis & présent! Je lui ai dit en partant de Cha- 
mouni que j’allais voyager avec des messieurs qui 
étaient les plus tranquilles du monde, et—me voici!”’ 

These rock-volleys are, it appears, common enough 
in the High Alps upon the occasion of any very high 
wind, which also ‘drives the snow into little round 
balls like hail, so that we could scarcely stand upon 
it;’ and as it was, ‘one of us,’ says Mr Hawkins, ‘had 
to be caught by the hair in the act of slipping over 
the precipice.’ The couloir which this gentleman and 
party had to cross ‘was perhaps from fifty to seventy 
steps across, at an inclination varying from forty to 
fifty degrees ; the whole of this space, together with 
the adjoining parts of the aréte, was swept by a shower 
of fragments of rock of all sizes, which came whizzing 
and bounding down the slope, not continuously, or 
we should never have got over, but in volleys, the 
larger blocks breaking up and scattering in all direc- 
tions as they fell. These stones are almost the only 
real danger which it is impossible to guard against; 


but I never witnessed a similar cannonade to the one 
we endured on this occasion. The wind and noise 
were deafening. From time to time, a huge block 
would come flying, apparently over the top of the 
aiguille, dispersing us for several minutes in utter 
confusion. It was necessary to cross, however; so 
our friend the ancien chasseur, with great pluck, went 
first, and cut the steps, taking advantage of lulls in 
the enemy’s fire; and one by one, the rest of us left 
cover, and got over. The stones could be seen coming 
round a corner some distance overhead, and, on their 
appearance, a shout was raised to warn the individual 
crossing, who, however, could only stand still, for, 
whilst putting one’s feet’ with precaution into the 
steps, it was impossible to ‘dodge,’ there being an 
equal risk of being hit and of losing one’s balance, 
and so being hurled, in company with the other 
missiles, over the precipice.’ 

It is, however, impossible to deny that those who 
take their perilous pleasure in these altitudes have 
sounds and sights vouchsafed to them such as we of 
the valley have no conception of. 

‘On a sudden,’ says the Chief Climber, describing 
one of his glacier rambles, ‘as if from some prodigious 
distance, there fell upon my ear the sound of musical 
instruments, pure and clear, but barely distinguish- 
able. I halted and listened. ‘There could be no 
doubt; there was the beating of a drum, and from 
time to time, the sound of brass instruments. I 
asked Mathias, who now came up, what he thought 
of it, but he had no idea of the cause. Then remem- 
bering that persons passing the night at the Grands 
Mulets have declared that they heard the church-bell, 
and even the barking of dogs, at Entréres or Cormay- 
eur, I straight imagined that they were celebrating 
a festa in some of the valleys on the Piedmontese 
side of Monte Rosa, from which direction the sounds 
seemed to come. We moved on, and the sounds con- 
tinued, becoming rapidly more intense, and soon, as 
we approached a deep narrow crevasse, the mystery 
was explained. At a considerable depth below us, a 
trickling streamlet in the interior of the glacier fell 
from one ledge of ice to another; the crevasse under 
our feet pldyed the part of an organ-pipe; and the 
elastic mass of ice, struck by the descending rill, 
produced sonorous vibrations. Two interesting con- 
clusions followed from this charming experiment in 
the laboratory of the glacier: First, that the move- 
ment of water in the interior of a glacier is not 
stopped at night, and hence, that a sharp frost pro- 
bably does not penetrate very far below the surface ; 
second, that the formation of fissures transversely to 
the direction of the veined structure, and parallel to 
the surface of the glacier, is not confined to the lower 
extremity of a glacier, where such fissures are con- 
stantly seen in and about the roof of the cavern whence 
the glacier torrent flows, but may probably extend 
in many directions throughout.’ 

The glory of the glacier by moonlight, ‘not spark- 
ling, but beaming forth a calm, ineffable brilliance, 
high aloft in the ether, far above the dwellings of 
men,’ must indeed be wondrous. Even in the most 
uncomfortable circumstances of a bivouac—when the 
slope you rest upon is so steep that you must cling 
to the wet ground all night if you would save your- 
self from a thousand feet fall, or must sit upon a 
stone that has been heated in the embers of the fire, 
if you would not be frozen to death—there is much, 
Mr Wills tells us, to be said on the other side. 

‘It was a night I would not have missed with all 
its inconveniences. The stars shone bright and clear 
out of the sky of jet; not a wreath of vapour could 
be seen; the solemn glacier far beneath us shewed 
dimly through the gloom with a dead and spectral 
white, as if it had been some mighty giant lying in his 
shroud. The crags beyond it were sombre as a funeral 
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pall, and, in the darkness, seemed to rise to such an 
enormous height, that the eye grew weary of wan- 
dering upwards, before their massive ebony was 
relieved by the liquid and transparent blackness of 
the sky, with its thousand glittering points of light. 
Not a sound broke the awful stillness of the scene, 
except the faint dashing of the distant torrent, which 
we had sought so unsuccessfully, and the crackling of 
the fire, as R—— heaped upon it fresh armfuls of 
bilberries and rhododendrons. Occasionally, by the 
fitful glare of the flames, I could see his form moving 
slowly and noiselessly about, now in bold relief against 
the ruddy light, now half hidden by the curling 
smoke, now illuminated by the blaze, as he passed 
round to the other side in search of fuel, quite uncon- 
scious of how much he was adding to the picturesque- 
ness of the scene. I could not help thinking of home, 
and of those who not improbably were at that very 
moment thinking of me, little dreaming that I was 
lying out on the side of a glacier, many a thousand 
feet above the sea, with nothing between me and the 
blue vault of heaven..... That pale gray tint 
which steals over the eastern sky so imperceptibly 
that you hardly know it is there, save for the sicklier 
glitter of the stars, how long before the dawn it shews 
itself! How slowly does it ripen into light! How 
it seems to intensify the power of frost, and to givea 
sharper edge to the keenness of the wind! It was 
the most protracted daybreak that I ever remem- 
ber..... At last the gray faded into white, the 
white deepened into yellow, the yellow kindled into a 
faint, red blush, and the highest peaks of the Aiguilles 
a were once more tipped with the welcome light 
ay.’ 

Such scenes as these are plentiful throughout 
the volume, and form one of its principal charms; 
but, besides the perils and the beauties, there are 
some really humorous descriptions also. 

Mr Hardy, whose spirits are inexhaustible, and 
whose papers particularly graphic and vivacious, 
ascended the cairn of stones which the only two 
human beings who had preceded them had piled upon 
the summit of the Finster-Aarhorn, and, hat in hand, 
led the volley of cheers. ‘ We all,’ says he, ‘detached 
sundry fragments of rock to carry away with us. It 
is currently reported that each man says he has got 
the top. I am sorry to disappoint the other four 
aspirants, but I can assure them that I have it 
myself.’ 

The account given by Mr Kennedy of his own and 
this gentleman’s Night Adventure on.the Bristenstock, 
is perhaps as spirited a sketch as any in the volume. 
They would go up this mountain, which was new to 
them both, without a guide; they would delay upon 
its grassy slopes, and forget their stern profession in 
the dreamy music of the distant church-bells below; 
also, when they did get up to the top, very late in the 
afternoon, they would try a new way down which 
ended nowhere. They had to clamber this way back 
again, when it was getting dark; and ‘the climb was 
so stiff, that I stood at times on a narrow ledge, with 
my fingers in clefts of the rock, and with my breast 
pressed against its face, lest I should fall backward, 
while Hardy climbed up and stood upon my shoulders, 
80 as just to reach some projecting fragment; and, 
after drawing himself up, would lie down, and, 
stretching out his hand to me, help me to place my- 
self alongside of him.’ About five hundred feet from 
the summit, light altogether failed them, as far as 
progress was concerned; they ‘selected a ledge run- 
ning north and south, probably the only available 
locality on this face of the mountain, about four feet 
and a half wide, and eight long, bounded on the east 
by the rock, which rose perpendicularly, and termin- 
ating on the western side by the cliffs which fell from 


On this exposed 


side, we built a wall about eighteen inches high, as _| 


guard against a roll over in the night, and also as 
some protection from the wind. We levelled our bed 
to the best of our ability with nice and smooth stones, 
selecting some particularly fine specimens for our 
pillows. .... Hardy produced the lump of bread 
which he had fortunately saved; a portion of it was 
reserved for breakfast on the morrow, the remainder 
we shared for supper; and we eagerly drank from a 
streamlet that trickled close at hand. Our frugal 
meal was soon despatched; but the preparations 
necessary for completing our bed had occupied some 
time, and it was now dark, so we agreed to turn in 
for the night. 

‘We were obliged to use the greatest care in this 
operation. First one made himself comfortable; the 
other cautiously placed himself alongside, and endea- 
voured to dolikewise. Although we agreed that, in 
order to avoid the risk of falling over, we would not 
both sleep with our back to the precipice, yet ever 
and anon as we leaned a little against our fragile 
wall of stones, one or two of them would become dis- 
placed, and go bounding away into the valley some 
thousands of feet below. Thus we reposed, locked in 
each other’s arms, like the Babes in the Wood, whom 
the robins covered with leaves; only, in the present 
case, there were no babes, and no wood, and no robins, 
and no leaves. For a long time, we were sleepless, 
and yet not inclined to talk; the stars were shining 
brilliantly in the black vault above, and never, I 
think, in all our rambles, did grandeur and sublimity 
make themselves so impressively felt. We were fully 
aware of the difficulty of our position, and of the 
imperative necessity for coolness and self-possession, 
should fog or bad weather come on. Not for one 
moment, however, did either of us, I believe, feel 
doubtful; and it was probably this self-reliance, this 
hardly acknowledged fact, that our energies would be 
taxed to the utmost, and that our nerves must be 
fully strung to meet and overcome every obstacle, 
that added so greatly to the unusually deep solemnity 
of that hour. Perhaps neither of us had ever before 
felt so immediately under the protection of a Higher 
Power as we did on that night. We were alone upon 
the mountain, far away from the haunts of men, and 
it seemed as if we two, with the eyes of Heaven 
looking down upon us, must have been in some espe- 
cial way under the care of Providence. It may well 
be that both of us then realised, more than ever 
before, that genuine trust in an Omnipotent Power, 
which, while confiding the ultimate results to Him, 
yet leads its possessor to the distinct recognition of 
the necessity of bringing into play his own activity, 
his own energy, and even his own self-reliance. 
Strange, too, as it may appear to many, notwithstand- 
ing all the discomforts of our couch, we yet, through- 
out that night, experienced a certain sensation of 
enjoyment and satisfaction. At frequent intervals we 
rose by mutual consent, stamped our feet upon our 
stony bed, for we did not dare to move six inches in 
any direction, and beat our arms after the fashion of 
London cabmen in cold weather. At one period of 
the night, when we both felt more than usually cold, 
I remember that Hardy quietly related to me how, 
prior to his departure from England, certain advice 
had been given him by a most valued member of his 
family. It appears that on one or two occasions he 
had suffered rather severely from rheumatic fever, 
and his respected relative had therefore rightly cau- 
tioned him to avoid carefully all exposure to night- 
air, and every risk calculated to encourage another 
attack. “ What,” said Hardy to me, “ would the dear 
old lady think if she could see me now ?”’ 

The pair eventually did come down into the world 
again, but they could not easily get the world to 
believe it. An elderly gentleman more impressed 
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with the dangers than the beauties of Switzerland, 
added force to his arguments at a table d'héte at which 
Hardy was present, about a week afterwards, by 
instancing the melancholy fate of two young men who 
had lately perished miserably upon the Bristenstock. 
‘In fact,’ said he, ‘according to my informant, 
nothing was found of their mangled corpses except 


_ some small particles of blood-stained clothing.’ 


‘ That,’ quoth Hardy, ‘I can well understand, for I 
am one of those unfortunates ; and I remember that, 
in many parts of the climb, I was obliged to sit 
down and allow myself to slide over the rocks, so 
that I afterwards found myself minus a portion of my 
nether integument; and these, no doubt, are the 
patches of raiment, the discovery of which you relate.’ 

In conclusion, we may say, that this volume— 
with good maps and coloured illustrations—will 
afford most pleasant reading to anybody. In spite 
of what we have said against the sanity of the 
Climbing Club, they afford a very striking example 
of the pre-eminence of our own countrymen over 
all others in matters requiring determination, intre- 
pidity, and skill. We doubt whether any other 
nation but our own will ever boast of such an 
association; or, if it do, that it will be able to 
publish such unexaggerated personal records as 
those we have here described. 


THE WILL OF PETER THE GREAT.* 
PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. ¢ 

In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity, 
we, Peter the First, Emperor and Autocrat of all the 
Russias, &c., to all our descendants and successors to 
the throne and government of the Russian nation: 

God, from whom we derive our existence, and to 
whom we owe our crown, having constantly en- 
lightened us by His Spirit, and sustained us by His 
divine help, allows me to look on the Russian people 
as called upon hereafter to hold sway over Europe! 
My reason for thus thinking is, that the European 
nations have mostly reached a state of old age, 
bordering on imUecility, or they are rapidly approach- 
ing it: naturally, then, they will be easily and indubit- 
ably conquered by a people strong in youth and vigour, 
especially when this latter shall have attained its full 
strength and power. I look on the future invasion of 
the eastern and western countries by the north, as a 
periodical movement, ordained by Providence, who 
in like manner regenerated the Roman nation by 
barbarian invasions. ‘These emigrations of men from 
the north are as the reflux of the Nile, which, at 
certain periods, comes to fertilise the impoverished 
lands of Egypt by its deposit. I found Russia as a 
rivulet, I leave it a river: my successors will make of 
it a large sea, destined to fertilise the impoverished 
lands of Europe; and its waters will overflow, in spite 
of opposing dams, erected by weak hands, if our 
descendants only know how to direct its course. 
This is the reason I leave them the following instruc- 
tions. I give these countries to their watchfulness 
and care, as Moses gave the Tables of the Law to the 
Jewish people. 


I. Keep the Russian nation in a sTaTe OF CONTINUAL 
Wark, 80 as to have the soldier always under arms, 
and ready for action, excepting when the finances of 


* Deposited in the archives of the palace of Peterhof, near 
St Petersburg. 

+ This authentic document (the supreme foundation and law 
of Russian politics since the time of Peter I.) was confidentially 
deposited in the hands of the Abbé de Bernis, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in 1757; and also in those of Louis XV. Seethe Memoirs 
of the Chevalier d’ Eon, t. 1. p.170. A copy is also to be found 
in the diplomatic archives of the French empire, and a transcript 
of this appears in the volume, Politique de la Russie en Ovient— 
par Victor Morpugo, from which our translation is taken. 


the state will not allow of it. Keep up the forces; 
choose the best moment for attack. By these means 
you will be ready for war even in the time of peace. 
This is for the interest of the future aggrandisement 
of Russia. 

Il. Endeavour, by every possible means, to bring 
in, from the neighbouring civilised countries of 
Europe, officers in times of war, and learned men in 
times of peace, thus giving the Russian people the 
advantages enjoyed by other countries, without allow- 
ing them to lose any of their own self-respect. 

III. On every occasion take* a part in the affairs 
and quarrels of Europe; above all, in those of Germany, 
which country being the nearest, more immediately 
concerns us. 

IV. Divide Poland, by exciting civil discord there; 
win over the nobility by bribery ; corrupt the diets, so 
as to have influence in the election of kings; get par- 
tisans into office—protect them;+ bring to sojourn 
there the Muscovite troops, until such time as they 
can be permanently established there. If the neigh- 
bouring powers start difficulties, appease them, for a 
time, by parcelling out the country, until you can 
retake in detail all that has been ceded. 

V. Take as much as you can from Sweden; and cause 
yourselves to be attacked by her, so as to have a 
pretext for subduing her. To accomplish this, sever 
Denmark from Sweden, and Sweden from Denmark, 
carefully keeping up their rivalries. 

VI. Always choose as wives for the Russian princes, 
German princesses, so as to increase family alliances, 
to draw mutual interests closer, and by propagating 
our principles in Germany, to enlist her in our cause. 


VII. England requiring us for her navy, and she - 


being the only power that can aid in the development 
of ours, seek a commercial alliance with her, in pre- 
ference to any other. Exchange our wood and the 
productions of our land for her gold, and establish 
between her merchants, her sailors, and ours, a con- 
tinual intercourse: this will aid in perfecting the 
Russian fleet for navigation and commerce. 

VIII. Extend your possessions towards the north, 
along the Baltic; and towards the south, by the Black Sea. 

IX. Approach as near as possible to Constantinople 
and its outskirts. He wo SHALL REIGN THERE WILL 
BE THE TRUE SOVEREIGN OF THE WORLD. Conse- 
quently, be continually at war—sometimes with the 
Turks, sometimes with Persia. Establish dockyards 
on the Black Sea; get entire possession of it by 
degrees, also of the Baltic Sea; this being necessary to 
the accomplishment of the plan. Hasten the decline of 
Persia; penetrate to the Persian Gulf; re-establish, if 
possible, the ancient commerce of the Levant through 
Syria, and make your way to the Indies—they are the 
emporium of the world. Once there, you can do 
without the gold of England. 

X. Seek, and carefully keep up an alliance with 
Austria; acquiesce, apparently, in her ideas of 
dominating over Germany ; at the same time, clandes- 
tinely exciting against her the jealousy of the neigh- 
bouring provifces. Endeavour that the aid of 
Russia should be called for by one and the other, so 
that, by exercising a kind of guardianship over the 
country, you prepare a way for governing hereafter. 

XI. Give the House of Austria an interest for join- 
ing in banishing the Turks from Europe; defraud 
her of her share of the booty, at the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, cither by raising a war for her with the 


* * To steal and to lie,’ said Bulharyn, one of the best Russian 
writers, ‘ are the two auxiliary verbs of our language.’ Certainly 
Peter I. has made good use of them in his will, adding now and 
then the verbs, to exlend, to advance, to divide, to share, to 
dominate, to subdue, to corrupt, &c. 

+ Stanislaus Poniatowski, lover of Catharine IT., and last king 
of Poland, was elected by the influence of the Princes Augustus 
declared partisans of 
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ancient states of Europe, or by giving her a portion 
which you will take back at a future period. 

XII. Attach to yourselves, and assemble around 
you, all the united Greeks, as also the disunited or 
schismatics, which are scattered either in Hungary, 
Turkey, or the south of Poland. Make yourselves 
their centres, their chief support, and lay the founda- 
tion for universal supremacy by establishing a kind 
of royalty or sacerdotal government; the Slavonic 
Greeks will be so many friends that you will have 
scattered amongst your enemies. 

XIII. Sweden severed, Persia and Turkey con- 
quered, Poland subjugated, our armies reunited, the 
Black and the Baltic Seas guarded by our vessels, 
you must make propositions separately and discreetly 
—first to the court of Versailles, then to that of 
Vienna, to share with them the empire of the 
universe. 

If one of them accept—and it cannot be otherwise, 
so as you flatter their pride and ambition—make use 
of it to crush the other; then crush, in its turn, the 
surviving one, by engaging with it in a death-struggle, 
the issue of which cannot be doubtful, Russia possess- 
ing already all the east and a great part of Europe! 

XIV. If—which is not likely—both refuse the 
propositions of Russia, you must manage to raise 
quarrels for them, and make them exhaust one 
another; then, profiting by a decisive moment, 
Russia will bring down her assembled troops on 
Germany ; at the same time, two considerable fleets 
will set out—the one from the Sea of Azov, the other 
from the port of Archangel—loaded with Asiatic 
hordes, under the convoy of the armed fleets from 
the Black Sea and the Baltic. Advancing by the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic Ocean, they will 
invade France on one side, whilst Germany will 
already have been invaded on the other. These 
countries conquered, the rest of Europe will easily 
pass under the yoke, without striking a single blow. 

XV. Thus Europe can and ought to be subdued. 

Peter IJ., 
AUTOCRAT OF ALL THE Russias. 


HEARING THROUGII THE OPEN MOUTH. 


A correspondent of the Notes and Queries states that 
a deaf friend of his found he could hear with tolerable 
distinctness when he placed the rim of his hat in his 
mouth. The correspondent has tried the experiment 
with other deaf friends, and generally with success. It 
may be questioned if the rim of the hat has anything 
to do with the case. The mere opening of the mouth, 
by allowing the sound to pass in by the Eustachian 
tube, may be what enabled these persons to hear. It 
is for the sake of this help to hearing, that, when we 
are — intent in listening, we instinctively open our 
mo 


THE WORN WEDDING-RING. 

Your wedding-ring wears thin, dear wife ; ab, summers 
not a few, 

Since I put it on your finger first, have passed o’er me 
and you; 

And, love, what changes we have seen—what cares and 
pleasures too— 

Since you became my own dear wife, when this old 
ring was new. 


oO sw on that happy day, the happiest of my 


Lg RSP your low sweet ‘ Yes’ made you 
my loving wife; 

Your heart will say the same, I know; that day’s as 
dear to you, 

That day that made me yours, dear wife, when this old 


How ne do I remember now, your young sweet face 
that day: 

How fair you were—how dear you were—my tongue 
could hardly say ; 

Nor how I doted on you; ah, how proud I was of 


you; 
But did I love you more than now, when this old ring 
was new! 


No—no; no fairer were you then than at this hour to 


me, 
rs ante to me this day, how could you dearer 
? 


As sweet your face might be that day as now it is, ’tis 


true, 
But did I know your heart as well when this old ring 
was new ? 


care, what grief 


For = pt would not bravely face—with me you 
would not share ? 


O what a weary want had every day, if wanting 


you, 
Wanting the love that God made mine when this old 
ring was new. 


Years bring fresh links to bind us, wife—small voices 
that are here, 

Small faces round our fire that make their mother’s 
yet more dear, 

Small, loving hearts, your care each day makes yet 
more like to you, 

More like the loving heart made mine when this old 

was new. 


And, blessed be God, all He has given are with us yet; 
around 

Our table, every little life lent to us, still is found; 

Though cares we’ve known, with hopeful hearts the 
worst we ’ve struggled through ; 

Blessed be His name for all His leve since this old 
ring was new. 


The past is dear; its sweetness still our memories 
treasure yet; 

The griefs we ‘ve borne, together borne, we would not 
now forget; 

Whatever, wife, the future brings, heart unto heart 
still true, 

We’ll share as we have shared all else since this old 
ring was new. 


And if God spare us ’mongst our sons and daughters 
to grow old, . 
We know His goodness will not let your heart or mine 


grow cold; 

Your aged eyes will see in mine all they ’ve still shewn 
to you, 

And mine in yours all they have seen since this old 
ring was new. 


And oh, when death shall come at last to bid me to 
my rest, 

May I die looking in those eyes, and resting on that 
breast ; 

O may my parting gaze be blessed with the dear sight 


of you, 
Of those fond eyes—fond as they were when this old 
ring was new. 
W. C. B. 
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and Street, Also sold 
ILLIAM ROBERTSON, pper Sack Street, 
all Booksellers. 
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